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PREFACE. 



TtiK desire to give to friends, and to such of tile public a» 
might feel interested in them, certain literary Remains of 
my late beloved father, Mr. Langstos ParkER, arose 
priinariiy from my own filial affection, and respect for his 
memory. And yet, 1 did not yield to such feelings without 
submitting the pieces in question to the opinion of niuncrnus 
old and judicious friends of bis, who, I felt sure, would 
pronounce judgment in accordance with sincere and impartial 
conviction. 

There was but one opinion among them as to the j^reat 
ability and range of tlioug^ht exhibited in the " Lectures on 
the Imaginiition, &c.," and they all felt that the reproduction 
of these, even after a lapse of forty years from their delivery, 
would be ofad vantage to Literature, Medicine, and I'Irilosopliy, 
Dotwith-standin^ the advances made in the Held of science 
since 1S34. 

Tlic beauty and clearness which characterise the style uf 
these Lectures will remain the same through all time; but, 
there is a fulness and aptness of illustration, and such a 
personal and practical insiglit thrown upon the intricate 
questions of Sleep, Dreaming, Imagination, and Madness, 
as must lender them of great value alike to the physician, 
the metaphysician, and general inquirers in literature and 
science. 
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As to the occasional stray piece:; in verse, inserted in 
the volume af^cr the Lectures, they are published by tne 
as a memorial of the inner character of a mind which was 
open to all the higher and more tender sentiments of the 
heart, often so little shown to the common outer world by 
men of calm and reserved exterior, who are yet quite as 
alive to all the beauties of nature, and the more delicate 
emotions of mind, as those who mal(e an open profession 
of tlieir taste, feeling, and enthusiasm in such matters. 

The memory of a father with whom I lived so loiii;^. and 
on such affectionate terms, will ever be fresh in my own 
mind so long ais I retain consciousness ; and ardently wishing 
to be the means of his being kindTy and respectfully 
remembered by others, I hope to promote tliat object by the 
publication of this httle posthumous voUmie, containing 
the expression of many of his innermost thoughts. 

In concluding these prefatory remarks, I have only to 
express my obligations to my own and my father's friend, 
Mr. Bates, for his kindness in seeing the following sheets 
through tlie press ; and for the copious and interesting 
biographical notice — based on the Obituary oritjiiially 
contributed by him to tlie British Mettiml yonrnal, of 
November 4th, 1871 — now prefixed, asa fitting accompaniment, 
to these " Remains." 

S. ADAMS PARKER. 
The Square, May. 1876. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 



^AMi/KL WiMjAM Lanuston Parker was boiTi in 
*-— ' Birmingham in 1803. His fatlier was also a medical 
practitioner, residing in the lower part of the Aston Road, 
where he exercised his profession with ability and repute 
for many years ; holding office as Medical Officer to the 
Aston Union at Erdington ; and, nioreovcr. enjoying the 
reputation of being the most skilful fly-fislicr in the Midhind 
Counties. His son. the subject of this Memoir, received liis 
early training at the well-known school of the Rev. l>aniel 
Walton, Heathfield Road. Kandsworth ; on leaving which he 
commenced his professional education in his native town by 
attendance upon the Medical and Sui^Ical practice of the 
General Hospital, and the Lectures of the late \V. Sands 
Cox, F.R.S., at the then recently established Sclmul of Medi- 
<ync, at the corner of Brittle Street, Snow Hill. He tliciice 
proceeded to St. Bartholomew's, London, where he had for 
fellow-studciits Richard Quain, F.R.S., and the late Richard 
Partridge— whose friendship he retained thmugh life — and 
attended the lectures of John Abcrnethy. who, he was wont 
to relate, on one occasion came to the lecture-room so 
hilarious from some domestic festivities, that he was unable 
to proceed with his demonstration. When lie had finished 
" walking" the Metropolitan Hospitals, he proceeded to Fans, 
where he concluded his airrtailtim by a lengthy sojourn 
among the Medical Institutions of that city. His Member- 
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ship of the Koyal College of Surgeons dates from 182S; and, 
after acting for a while as assistant to his father, he com- 
menced practice on his own account in St. Paul's Square. 
Here, in 1830, he married — the lady of his choice being a 
Miss Mat^' Adams, of Derbyshire, whose sister became the 
wife of Mr. Elenry Marshall, recently of Ward End, and a 
member of the late banking firm of Attwoods, Spooner, S: Co. 
Shortly after tills he removed to No. 142, Snow HiU, a site 
now absorbed by the Station of the Great Western Railway ; 
where he remained for many years. His matrimonial felicity 
was not, however, of long duration ; his wife's health declining 
immediately after the birth of liis second son, and her death 
taking place on July 20, 1832. The house in question will 
still be remembered by the few of the elder g-eneration who 
yet remain among us, as the scene of those musical quar- 
tett parties which were among the dclicia of their youth. 
Mr. Parker, himself, was an accomplished musician, having 
been a pupil of Stanlcr, an eminent flutist of his day — 
long a member of the orchestra of the Theatre Royal, and 
father of the present well-known painter. l^Icrc were wont 
to assemble the lovers of harmony — the brothers Flcri^heiin, 
G. P. Wraege, W. R. Watts, G. Whatclcy, Mrs. Bachc,* James 
Shaw. Tlionias Messenger, and others — most of whom have 
now passed away. It was also during his residence in this 
house thiit a fatal accident occurred to his father. The old 
gentleman was thrown from his gig in the neighbourhood of 
Burton-on-Trcnt, and having been brought to Birmingham, 



* Wife of tbe late Rev. S*Biud Badic. Unilarion niiniaicr. 'lliU laily'i fine 
■nulcd tnlcetK wen tnheriieil by her diildren — by I'ldwnn) ttache, whft Aw\ 
t»t\f at Allien, of cvavnioptioo ; and t>y WkIIc) BacIic, llic fircMiit wcll-kiiuwn 
coiopoMt and teacher, of Ij^udon. 
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and conveyed to the hoose o£ hts soo. w^s i.-^od ic ha-.c 
sustained a fracture of tbe 3tuE. Hen he dsd : asd. 
singulariy enou^i. tbe son ImnseJ sanvmly t^t^tc a "j^^y--"-- 
fate, having been Ukcvise t hr o w oc: ci & tT^--«iiee£ ^. :£ 
Snow Hill, shortly after, wbea he i coc » <«3 vrfr «n>sre sr;-iirK^ 
Upon leaving Snov HiD, Mr. Txtkier j e MU-i -ee li %_ sz. 
Colmore Row ; in this ho«se he rcm^nerf til c ie "Ji-r . «.-»« 
taken down, lo the cmme of s^rav-msCt hb: Je tSet 
proceeded to his final r ^cJA-fy Xo. i~. J-acBsse ij : .i - .jj i 

or the active character of Mr, Pszxsr t nimi. ic -=»• inner 
of his career, his Programs r/ a Cwrsr p' ,' t^-SMo^ jmji- 
lished in 1831, and repriatcc. as a drnsCT a. zitt i-jlcwnn^ 
pages, affords an illnstiatMi : amd he aafp^et -win. scmaw n 
various other scfaemcs to prv^its tae Kseanm: ■mi j«r»=i- 
sional education of the tows. Ke z.'xi: a «>ss i^-^- ^-tr n 'trf 
development of Queen's CH>;^e. brrnimng sc aa 'sar*/ ^«e-i'.«c 
of its history. Professor cf O-JB^a^ac^vt .Kasc-Jtrj iiu: -y 
Descriptive Anatomy aad f^jw^uo^ a >'><£ v no i*> 
held for a quarter of a coCcrr. Kj» ic— »::«i v. tw 
associated Hospital date frrta. tK v^nmraiu-ji -y ^lar 
important charity, io vfaidb, tec a See uts^^i it 'i:-^ciar;;>t!f 
the duties of Honorary S ai gcoa. Oc iik r*::.r^nbrTr £".01 ifta: 
office, he became ConsaJtiag' S7r;^^rA ■uh.-t'jr-. ccc^.'-iT'aLCBC a« 
held till his death.* He wa< al-*r. O'jem— t^ ^■.r^*r.>i t. riit 

* On tbe ' r*' I I ■* ol HT' {"acfer i-tm. ^e vRrj; -y ^ir;^.n -.-. .w ■:<—:: : 
Hospital, iriikfc fce had kid mk« rj ^fioia^ x 1 ait^r-n^ -,/ --.^ "< ~j > ?.-«.- \ 
flie foltowii^ l e w^iKj M, pnpMerf or M: J. H ii-jji.n-i. lair -rr--;.-.?-. ■•> K- 
J. W, M'Caidife, mt canicfi by aedtaraeVvi : '"Tiar -j-i '..-jt-tt ■ r^ -y ''.-■.■lai^', 
in tbe nsme wad oa tbe htkaif </ isie ;vi>eTrj-i 131" ij.'.*:r <--. "*='-.<;■ --. 
Mr. Laagstou Puter their ■ Ai B» e > t t^i«^ he ': i »:i.'o:' wt^-:.^! ltj'. ^zr.Hl 
proTessHiaa] labomn t ta ti tni l to llo* tiarzy fr-j^ --.i •-•r '-i'j::'':'-. :; the 
present period ; and that, in palxfuJ aa-Of^mytrt-^-Tj^: -J •.-,--^ rr- --r.: -^rrrc*. 
he be appointed ooe nf tbe ll')o'*ai7 '■si;'.-.' - ■ •v. I.-.^- 
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Leamington Hospital for Diseases of the Sldn. Of tlic 
Birmingliam Philosophical Institntioii, in Cannon Street, 
he was also an active promoter ; and here it was that, 
in 1835-6, he delivered to its lucmbcrs the remarkable eoursc 
of Lectures " Oii the Effects of certain Mental and Bodily 
States upon the Imagination," which form the mure 
important jjart of the present voliitiie of " Remains." 
These Lectures were subsequently published in The Analyst, 
a Quarterly Journal conducted by W. Holl, Esq.. RG.S., and 
Neville Wood ; and arc contained in five consecutive numbers, 
the last appearing in the issue for January. 1837. They 
excited considerable admiration at the time for their clegiince 
of coiiiptisition and felicity of ilkistratioii ; and it was often 
a subject of regret that the author could not be induced to 
revise and rcpublitiU them, in a substantive form. 

In 1843, Mr. Parker acquired the well-merited dignity of 
the Honorary I'"cllowship of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England ; and he was also a member of the Royal Medico- 
ChirurKical Society, of London. 

It may seem wortliy of record that Mr. I'ARKiiR was the 
first surgeon in ninningham who made use of an ann^sthct 
in a surijical opcnitinn. Intelligence having reached him that 
the celebrated Liston had, on December si, 1846, employed 
the inhalation of ether (as originally suggested by the 
neglected Morton) as a means of destroying sensibility to 
pain, in a case of amputation of the thigh and another of 
evulsion of the toe-nail, he wrote to his friend Quain for 
further particulars. The answer which he received induced 
him. with tile ardour which characterised him during the 
earlier part of his prafcssional career, to proceed at once to 
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Ijjntlon. Tlicrc lie witnessed a painless operation ; and 
returned to Birmingliam provided with the cumbrous appa- 
ratus then einpluyed. A large number of his professional 
brethren was speedily convened at his residence in Colmorc 
Row; and there, and in their presence, successful experiment 
of tlie beneficent agent was made — the patient beinj; the 
operator's own son, wlio, on recovery of conscious i)cs<^, only 
knew by the ncedle-marivs on his body how far lie had been 
made the victim of scientific curiosity, and who now lives to 
attest to the truth of the story. Subsequently to this private 
demonstration of the anesthetic properties of ether, Mr. 
Pakker brought the subject before the notice of the students 
in a lecture at the College. 

To the Literature of his own profession, Mr. PauKEH'S 
contributions were numerous and important. Of these, one 
of the earliest was a volume of 300 pages, Tfte Stomach in 
its Morbid States: being a Critical Inquiry into the Nature 
and Treatment of Diseases of ilutt Organ, and into the 
Infineme they Exercise upon the Origin, Progress, and Ter- 
mination (tf Diseases cf Ike Liver^ Heart, Lungs, and Brain. 
1837, 8vo. This was favourably received ; but, although 
called for, never went into a second edition, the author 
preferring to condense his materials in a smaller work, 
Digestion and its Disorders in reference to the Principles of 
Dirtelies eind the Management of Diseases ef ihe Stomach,a 
wntplcle Guide for ihc Dyspeptic. l84y. Svo. which had also an 
extensive sale. Before the Medico-Chimrgical Society of 
Queen's College, on October 19. 1852, he read a paper On the 
Natttre and Treatment of some Painfnl Affeerions of Bone, 
which was published by Churchill in the same y& 
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pp. x6) ; aiid he drew up and published for tlie use of the 
Students of his Hospital (general Directions for CHnieai 
Observaiians on the more Important Points of Surgt-ry (Svo. 
pp. 8). Of the now important and influential body, the 
BBltrSH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, he was an early member, 
contributing to its yournat, iii 1855, his Course of Lixttirfu on 
CUnUal Sitrsiry ; while at its twenty-fourth Annual Meeting, 
in 1856, he had the honour of reading the Address in Surgery, 
the substance of which forms an elegfint monograph, entitled 
The Modern Trtatment of Cancerous Diseases by Causttes or 
Enucleation : an Inquiry into the effects of many new Remetiies 
in Arresting the Progress of Cancer. J, Churchill and Sons, 
London. 1S6;, small 4I0, pp. 49. 

Meantime, the practice of Mr. PakKER, originally and 
for many years of a general character, had been gradually 
assuming a more special tendency; and as it was in tlie 
successful treatment of a certain class of Diseases, that he 
attained a more than European reputation, so it is as a 
Syphi log raphe r that he must rest his claim to be remembered 
by posterity. In 1858, he published his Clinical Lectures on 
Itifaniife Syphilis ; In 1S59, his monngraph on Primary and 
Secondary Syphilis of the Uterus, reprinted from the BRITISH 
Mf.uicai. Journal ; in 1863, in the same organ, liis papers 
on Latent Syphitis : and in 1868 his essay on Some Diseases 
and Accidents to the Sexual Organs, net of a Syphilitic Nature. 
In 1S50 appeared his essay on The Treatment of Secondftry, 
Conttitiftional, and Confirmed Syphilis, by a Safe and Suceeafnl 
Method; with numerous Cases and Clinical Obscnvitions. illus- 
trating its Efficacy and Mode of Application in the more 
Obstinate and Complicated fonns of the Disease (8vOf Cliurcliill, 
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pp. 1 12). By the publication of this treatise, and tlic method 
of treatment advocated therein, the professional reputation of 
the author was greatly extended. The fumes of heated 
mercury had been previously used in Syphilitic diseases, with 
more or less success, by Werneck and others ; but it was the 
peculiarity of Mr. l'ARKf;R'S application of this therapeutic 
agent, that it was accompanied by nicely-regulated heat and 
moisture. With these adjuncts, he found that its efficiency 
was greatly increased, and that he was successful in its use in 
cases where dry fumigation had been already tried with little 
or no effect. The subsequent experience of eighteen years 
served to confirm Mr. Parkkr in the favourable opinion lie 
had originally expressed ; and in 1S68 he published the clinical 
results of this period in his essay, The Meratrial Vapour Bath ; 
being an accaitnt crf its successful mode of cmploytiunt (8vo, 
ChurchiU, pp. 4S) — this being "entirely re-written, with nume- 
rous additional facts and observations," and so rather to be 
considered a new work than a second edition of the former 
treatise. These various tractates cannot be regarded but as 
indicating the possession by their author of a large and varied 
knowledge ; though they are subsidiary to the more important 
work, of which I now come to speak, TIte Modern Treatment 
of Syphilitic Diseases, comprising the Treatment ifCi>nslitutional 
and Confirmed SypJtiUs by a safe and sneecssftd method : with 
numerous Cases, Forwules, and Clinical Obicrvations. Thi: first 
edition of this admirable book, a very slender volume, was 
published by Churchill, in 1S39. It found favour with tlie 
medical public, and a j^fo/fi/ edition was soon called for. This 
appeared in 1845, embodying much new and arigina! matter, 
the result of the intervening six yeara' experience, and 
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including " an account of a safe and successful mode of 
treating Chronic, Protracted, and Constitutional Syphilis by 
the Mercurial Vapour Bath," by all which the volume was 
extended to pp. 228. A Mirr/ edition appeared in 1854; and 
this, in turn, disappearing, the author busied himself in pfe-^ 
parations for Tijcurth, The date of tills, a larg^c 8vo volume 
of upwards of 400 pages, is i86o, and the title-page and 
preface set forth that it is "entirely rc-ivrittcn, with numerous 
additions, containing the result of twenty-tive years' labour 
and observation in the pathology and treatment of Syphilis, 
more especially in its secondary and constitutional fomi," and 
tell iw that "without taking into consideration the extended 
field of observation which a lar^e hospital constantly presents, J 
the author has personally treated more than twelve thousand I 
cases." Finally, the year of Mr. Parkek's death saw the 
publication of the fifth edition of his magiinm opus. " entirely 
re-arranf,'ed and re-wrltten. with numerous additions,'* and 
" embodying the results of thirty years' experience," by 
J. and A. Churchill, London, large 8vo, pp. 404. A work 
so welt known, and on which competent professional opinion 
has been so unequivocally expressed, requires no critical 
judgment at the present day. There can be no manner of| 
doubt that, in its latest form, with the author's last revision, 
it is a thoroughly practical and comprehensive treatise, of] 
permanent value and use to the practitioner, and worthy iO| 
take its place among the classics of the medical art. 

It now remains to speak of the subject of this Memoir tii 
his more private character. Allusion has already been made 
to his cultivated Musical taste. That lic had a soul for Poetry 
is sufficiently evinced by the "juvenilia" which form a part 
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of this volume. It is not pretended that these metrical pieces 
— the unrevised effusions 

"Of his hot youth, when George the Fourth was King" — 

possess any great merit or originality. A stern and abstract 
criticism may, indeed, be inclined to condemn them in the 
phrase of Horace, as 

" Versus tnopes renira, nugseque canoras " — 

and even as characterized by the mediocrity, which, according 
to the same high authority, is permitted to poets by neither 
readers, Gods, nor publishers.* Why, then, print them, it 
may be ashed ; would it not have been to consult more wisely 
the h'terary reputation of their author to have allowed tliese 
"trivial fond records" of his youthful days to remain in 
ofescurity ? In answer to this, it may be sufficient to say that 
this volume of *• Remains" is hardly intended for the general 
public; but rather for those old and personal friends of its 
author to whom its limited issue will chiefly restrict it — friends 
who loved him while living, and will not now regard without 
interest these early sacrifices to the Muse — revealing, per- 
chance, an unsuspected phase of character — and evincing, at 
least, warm affections, some liveliness of imagination, and a 
keen sense of natural beauty. 

Mr. Parker was, as may be supposed, a well-read man ; 
and his reading, whether in general or professional literature, 
was not confined to his own language. An accomplished 
Frenchj and a good Italian scholar, he was widely acquainted 

• " mcJiocribiis esse poStis, 
Xon homines, non dl, non concessere coliimnro." 
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with the productions of Continental Europe, especially in the 
Drama and Fiction ; and it was difficult to mention a foreign 
work on Medicine or Sui^ery which was unknown to him. 
He was an excellent draughtsman, and executed the neces- 
sary diagrams to illustrate hb lectures, as well as smaller 
drawings of morbid objects, with muck artistic ability, la 
the Drama, he took, from first to last, an absorbing interest ; 
and his knowledge therein was profound and critical. To 
play-goers of five-and-thirty years ago, the pit of the Theatre 
Royal seemed hardly complete without the gaunt form of his 
friend Watts — a congenial disciple of Galen whose wit and 
learning- are yet remembered — and the polished ivory crown 
of Mr. Paricek, snugly embedded in the capacious collar 
of the cloak of the period. Here our ardent votary of 
Thcspis was wont to seek an hour's relaxation from profes- 
sional labour, applying the while to his soul tlie delusive 
unction that he was safe from the recognition of his friends 
in the boxes — in that vain hope reseiiihling, as his facetious 
ccmipanion was wont to say, the huntt-d ostrich, who thrusts 
her head beneath her wing, and believes that she Ib hidden 
from the ken of her pursuers! 

Of the remarkable man — Mr. Parker's most intimate 
friend and coistant associate at this period — of whom mention 
is made in the foregoing sentence, some brief record may 
not be without interest to those with whom his name is now 
but a fading memory. VV'ii.LrAM Rovden Watts was born 
at Cheltenham in 1806 ; and having, in due time, become 
a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, commenced 
practice in Paradise Street, in this town, wlience he subse* 
qucntly removed to Colmorc Row. lie was a man of 
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prodigious stature; and possessed great colloquial powers, 
considerable learning, a culti\'ated taste in art, and a 
remarkable fund of ready wit. His house was tJie occa- 
sional resort of all who were remarkable for taste or intellect. 
Here, in pleasant symposia assembled^ Mr. pARKER might 
meet, from time to time, such men as Robert Owen, 
of the Nr.e Moral World; William Scholefield, M.P. ; John 
Critchley Prince, the artisan-poet ; William Blair, the classical 
scholar and opium-eater ; J. L. I.evison, a dentist, then 
practising in the town, author of Mental CuUnri, &c. ; 
Pare, a disciple of Owen, who, disapproving of the insti- 
tution of marriage, was condemned by grim fate and the 
Reform party to get his living by acting as Registrar ; Louisa 
Anne Twamley, our Birmingham " Landon," a cliarming 
poetess and artist, whd, as Mrs. Meredith, still sends us 
every now and then, from her distant Tasmanian home, 
evidence of the successful cultivation of her early powers ; 
J. J. Hill, the wcll-krown artist ; J. C. Ward, a clever 
landscape painter, still among us ; together with many others 
of more or less note — and lastly, as a resident pupti in the 
house, the late George Mason, who, by and by, abandoned 
the scalpel for the brush, and died the other day, in well- 
merited honour, as an Associate of the Royal Academy. As 
a practitioner, Mr. Watts was successful enough ; but he had 
no great love for his profession — or, rather, was diverted from 
it by rival claims. He accordingly disposed of his practice to 
the present Mr. Watkin Williams, F.R.C.S,, and betook himself 
to a cottage in the Green Lane, Coventry Road, where he 
proposed to pass tlic long afternoon of life in the cultivation 
of art and literature, and the congenial companionship of his 
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intimate friends, F. H. Hensliaw, the eminent landscape painter, 
and the late George Mason, M.A,, fannerly of Wetlcy Abbey, 
Staffordshire, then of Byfield House, Green Lane. But, Dis 
atiter visum; poor Watts's enjoyment of his rural retirement 
was not of long duration. He was seized with pneumonia, and, 
after a very short illness, died Dec. 30, 1847, aged fort>'-onc, 
ia the arms of Iiis brother-in-law, Mr. J, H. Rowlinson, who, 
till he, in turn, "went over to the majority," wa-s wont to 
dilate on the genial temperament and Rabelaisian humour of 
his lost relative. Mr. Watts delivered a lecture on "The Nature 
and Government of Health" to the members of the Philo- 
sophical In.stitution, which was afterwards published in the 
form of a pamphlet, and went through two editions (1839 and 
1841, 8vo and Tzmo) ; he was author of an essay on Tfie 
Means and Exp£di£«cy 0/ M/evaiiug tlie Profession of the 
Sducatar in tli€ EsiimiUiou of the Public (^tniun^zm, i840,8vo, 
pp. 69) ; he wrote, for some years, the notices of the pictures 
exhibited by tlie Society of Arts, for tlie Midland Counlies 
Htrald, of which those for 1840 and 1841 were afterwards 
reprinted in pamphlet form ; and to the Analyst he was a 
large contributor of Poetry and miscellaneous Essays in 
Fiction and Criticism, among which may be mentioned a 
paper on TIte Pkilosophy and Obscn>ances of Shakespeare. 
More than one book, too, of repute, publishi^d at this period, 
might be cited as owing its final polish and revision to his 
facile and practised pen. But, after all, what was most 
remarkable in Watts was his conversational ability, his ready 
humour, and his skill in repartee. All this unfortunately, as 
in tlie cases of Sidney Smith, Hoolc, Coleridge, and other 
great talkers, perishes with the man — except some few membra 
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disjteta, ivhicli, floating down the stream of oral tradition, 
serve for a brief while — if they do not miss their rightful 
attribution — to keep alive in the minds of men the memory 
of their owner. Mr. Watts left one child, now the wife of 
Mr. Frederic Alsop, of Glasgow, a son of Joshua AIsop, M.D., 
of this town, who died of cholera. August 13, 1832, a martyr 
to his belief in the non-infectious character of that disease. 

Another intimate and valued friend of Mr. Parker, in 
the prime of his career, was John Percy, M.D., F.R.S., now 
the eminent Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of 
Mines, Jermyn Street, London, then I'rofcssor of Organic 
Chemistry at Queen's College, and one of the Physicians of 
Queens Hospital, Birmingham. At the residence of this 
gentleman — like Walts, a son of Anak — in Newhall Street, 
Mr. Parker assisted on the memorable occasion when, after 
an exhibition at the Shak&speare Rooms, the hospitable 
doctor entertained at supper George Catlin and the motley 
troop which he palmed on our credulous townsfolk as genuine 
Ojibbeway Indians! 

In Religion, Mr. PARKER was originally an Independent 
Nonconformist, and an attendant at the services of Can's 
Lane Chapel. His uncontrollable love for Theatrical Enter- 
tainments, however, and his impatience of dictation, led to 
a rupture with its minister, the Rev. J. A. James, whose 
Hisirio-tnastix, in tlie shape of a " Warning to Youth," 
had led to a long and acrimonious controversy on the 
merits or demerits of the Drama. Mr. PARKER thcit became 
an attendant at Bishop Ryder's, at that time under the 
ministration of his old and intimate friend, the Rev. M. A. 
CoUisson; till, later in life, he found the neighbouring St 
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Philip's more convenient, and continue<I to attend its services 
till his dcatiL 

Mr. Parker possessed a robust constitution, and had 
enjoyed excellent health till within a year or two of his 
decease. Symptoms of faihng bodily power then became 
apparent ; he suffered greatly from gastric pains ; and finally 
an attaclc of bronchitis — resulting, probably, from sonic 
little imprudence in exposure, while on a fishing expedition 
with his son — led to his death, which took place at his 
residence in Paradise Street, on Friday, the 27th October, 
1871, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. He died literally 
" in harness," having been consulted by patients as late as 
ten o'clock on the evening preceding his death. 

In private life, few men were more respected than the 
subject of tliis imperfect memoir; his kin:dline.ss of di!;po.tition, 
geniality of temperament, and honour of character endearing 
him to a lai^e circle of friends, by whom his loss will be long 
felt. His funeral took place on November i, 1871, when his 
remains were conveyed to the family vault at Aston. Anxious 
to pay the last tribute of respect to his nicmor)*, a lai^e 
concourse of sorrowing friends, including the leading members 
of the profession, attended ; tlie following gentlemen, as among 
the oldest medical rricuds of the deceased, being invited to 
officiate as pall-bearers: Dr. Bell Fletcher. Dr. David Nelson, 
Dr. G. V. Blunt, Mr. V. W. Blake, Mr. Oliver Peniberton, Mr. 
George Yates, Mr. St. S. Wilders, and Mr. Thomas Thompson. 
HU library — especially rich in his own department of medi- 
cine — suigical instruments, and other effects, were sold by 
S. Bloore and Son, December S, 1871. 

It only remains to be said that Mr. Parker was married 
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three times — his last wife surviving him ; and that he leaves 
one son, a Licentiate in Dental Sui^ery of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and till recently holding office in the Hospital 
which his father served so long and so well. 

Birmingham has just cause to be proud of the illustrious 
names which she has already contributed to the medical 
annals of her country. LangsTON Parker now belongs to 
the past ; but he lived and laboured so recently among us 
that it may be held premature to pass final judgment on his 
comparative merits. Still, the opinion may be hazarded, that, 
when the outcome of his life and works — his professional 
ability, his wide culture, his honourable nature — come to be 
fairly estimated, he will be held no unworthy successor to 
Mynors, Withering, Tomlinson, Freer, Johnstone, 
Male, and Hodgson. 

WILLIAM BATES. 

May, 1876. 



"EcjuiDEM omni cuii morem servabo Senis : 

Bonas in partes, Lector, accipias velim." 

PhailDRUS. — I'ralog, hi Fab. Hi. //. 



ON THE EFFECTS OF CERTAIN MENTAL AND 
BODILY STATES UPON THE IMAGINATION. 



I.— THK GENERAL PHENOMENA OF THE IMAGINATION. 



Metaphysics, Psychology, or the Science of Mind, has 
attracted, in an eminent degree, the attention of the master- 
spirits of all ages; and, from Plato to Abercrombie, the most 
profound philosophers have been engaged In investigating its 
properties, its phenomena, and the abstract nature of its 
essence. One system of ontology has followed another in 
rapid succession ; eacli ha.? flourished upon the arena of learn- 
ing for a time, till, h'ke its predecessor, each has been suddenly 
swept away by the production of some new system, and con- 
signed to the stream of oblivion. This is essentially true with 
regard to the knowledge of the intimate nature and operations 
of mind; and, after the labours of the learned, after twenty 
centuries of waste of time, and talent, and ink, and paper, 
after the creation of countless folios, the very number of which 
would appal a modern author to contemplate, the last writer 
upon the subject tells us that all that is past is the mere 
frivolity of ftclence and speculation, and that, in fact, we know 
nothing about the matter. Since one of the mental opera- 
tions is to form the subject of this series of lectures, a 
prefatory notice of the nature of mind may be considered 
indispensable. 

"The mind," observes Abercrombie, "is that part of our 
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being which thinks and wiDs, remembers and reasons ; we 
know nothing of it except from tliese functions, By means 
of the corporeal senses, it holds intercourse with the things of 
the external world, and receives impressions from them, but 
of thifi connexion we know nothing except the facts: when 
we attempt to speculate upon their cause, we wander, at once, 
from the path of philosophical inquiry, into conjectures which 
are as far beyond the proper sphere, as they are beyond the 
reach of the human faculties. The object of true science, 
in such a subject, is simply to investigate the facts, or the 
relations of phenomena, respecting the operations of mind 
itself, and the intercourse which it carries on with tlie objects 
ill the world about it."* 

The mind having acquired the knowledge of facts, through 
the medium of the senses, disposes of them in a number and 
variety of ways, wliich arc termed, by metaphysicians, the 
powers or functions of the mind, the mental or intellectual 
ojierations. For instance, we remember the facts wherewith 
we have become acquainted, and can call them to mind at 
pleasure; the first of these processes is Memory, the second 
that modification of it termed RaoUixiiou. 

We can compare facts with each other, observe their re- 
lations and connexions, and trace the results which follow 
particular combinations of them : we also observe their general 
characters, so as to deduce, from the whole, general principles. 
This IS the most useful of ail the mental operations, and is 
named Judgment. 

"Tlierc is a third power, by which the mind is enabled to 
separate scenes, or classes of facts, into their constituent ele- 
ments, to form these elements into new combinations, so as to 
represent to ourselves pictures or collections of events which 
have no real existence in nature."t This mental process is 

• Abeicrombcc, Ofi fJif lufii/tcttial I^nBo-i (fith cd., 1836, p. 2%). 
t Abercrombk, Of. CH^ p. 97. 
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Imagination, and is that to which our attention will now be 
more particularly directed. 

"Fhantasie, or Imagination," says the quaint and learned 
Burton, "is an inner sense, which doth more fully examine the 
species perceived by common sense — or judgment, recalling 
them to mind again, in shapes, colours, and dresses of its own. 
In time of sleep, this faculty is free, and unfettered by the 
cooler dictates of reason : it then conceives strange, stupend, 
and absurd sliapes, as in sick men we commonly observe. Its 
organ is the middle portion of tlic brain : its objects, all which 
are presented to it through the medium of the senses ; by 
comparison of which it feigns Infinite others unto itself. In 
melancholy men, this faculty is most powerful and strong, 
and often hurts, producing many monstrous and prodigious 
things, especially if it be stirred up by some terrible object, 
presented to it by sense or memory. In poets, painters, lovers, 
and lunatics, imagination forcibly works, as appears by their 
several pictures and images."* This has not escaped tlie 
penetration of Shakespoare : 

"Lovers and madmen have such seelhing brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that appreheml 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the Sover, and the poet. 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast HcU can hold ; 
This is the madman : the lover, all as fraiuic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt 
The poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
Doth glance fiom heaven to earth, from eaiih to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name." 

Two writers of great reputation, Addison and Akensidc, 

* Burton, AHOlaiuy of Mdanc Italy . 
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have composed set treatises on the pleasures of imagination ; 
but no writer has, as yet. depicted its pains. The ideas which 
these authors attached Co that function of the mind termed 
the imagination, were, in some measure, diflferent from the de- 
finition which I have given of it. The pleasures of iniapna- 
tion were, in the opinion of Addison, those furnished by the 
sense of vision, and were evidently pleasures of sense, and not 
of imagination. "By the pleasures of imagination, or fancy," 
says this Essayist, "I here mean such as arise from visible 
object-s, either when we have tliera actually in our view, or 
when we call up their ideas into our minds by paintings, 
statues, or descriptions. We cannot, indeed, have a single 
image in the fancy, that did not make its first entrance 
through the sight." In the first acception of the term, as 
used by Addison, the pleasures or pains which arise from 
visible objects before the eyes, are strictly those of sense: 
when furnished to the mind by description or painting, by 
word or idea, if they are attended by precisely the same cir^ 
cumstances which attended tliem in their presentation to the 
mind in a visible state, tneiaory only is concerned, the object 
is recalled in its true and real character or state; and it is only 
when the properties of an object, as its colour, form, and size, 
are changed, or the component parts of a scene, or multiplicity 
of objects are presented to the mind in a different series or 
manner to that which they actually possess in nature, that the 
imagination, strictly speaking, is called into play. 

This is plainly the real meaning of the term, and that 
mental operation which the word is intended to represent. 
And in this sense has it been used by Shakespeare (than 
whom no poet ever possessed it in a more eminent degree), in 
the passage from The Midsummer Night's Dream, before 
quoted. It is manifest that the imagination of his lunatic, his 
lover, and his poet, consisted in pictures, or combinations of 
events, which had no real existence. Thus, the madman saw 
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more devils than vast hell could hold. This was no fancy on 
the part of the poet, but a mere description of the state of the 
lunatic, or hypuchondrtac, as it existed in nature. And, for 
iUustrattons of this, I refer to the case of Nicolai, the Prussian 
bookseller, who fancied his room teeming with human spec- 
tres ; and, aho, to the case of the young nobleman (detailed 
by Sir Walter Scott, in his Leltcrs oh DemoHohgy and Witch- 
cra/t). whose imagination daily peopled his dining-room with 
a band of attendant spirits. 

I advance these cases, not for the purpose of shewing that 
these freaks of the imagination, were dependent, as they evi- 
dently were, upon derangement of the bodily health, but to 
illustrate the actual phenomena of that mental process named 
Imagination, which, whether excmpHBcd in the sane or the 
insane, whether acting in our dreams or in our waking hours, 
is occupied by scenes or visions which have no existence in 
nature, from the high-colouring whidi leads the pocl to .shade 
the leaf with a brighter green than that which nature's tried 
and cunning hand laid on, to the terrific vision.s of the maniac, 
in the cells of the Senavra, the Bicfitre, or Bedlam. 

The most simple exemplification of Imagination is that 
which leads poets to divest their narratives of the dull reality 
of truth, and to heighten their descriptions by an assemblage 
of beauties which, though existing in a diffusive state, have 
yet no reality in a state of combination. Milton's garden of 
Eden is a familiar example : 

" Thus waa this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 



Betwixt ihem, lawns, or level doivns, and flocks 
Crazing the ten<ltT herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguaus valley, spread her store, 
Flowers of all hue, and, without thom, the rose. 
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Another side, umbrageous grots and caives 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
lays fonli licr purple gra|>e and gently creeps 
Luxuriani. • • • • 

The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs. 
Breathing the smell of field ntid grove, attune 
The trembling leaves ; while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours, in dance 
Led on th' eternal spring." 

This, as an example of Shakspeare's third illustration of 
Imagmation, is perhaps one of the best that could be adduced. 
The description of the garden as a paradise, or place of tin- 
mingled beauty and delight, is perfect But the variety of 
excellence introduced is utterly at variance with all uatural 
scenery. Here wc have "the crisped brook rolling on orient 
pearl and sands of gold" — the rose without a thorn — the 
Hesperian apple in the garden of Eden, and the extrava- 
gancies of the Roman and Grecian mythology in the paradise 
of Adam and Eve. Here we have the elements of real scenes 
formed into new combinations, by the fancy of the poet, and 
constituting pictures which have no real existence. Here 
strictly speaking, 

" As imaginati<}n bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet'a pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to ajiy nothing 
A locil habitation and a name." 

Shakspeare's lover furnishes us with another illustration of 
Imajfination, equal to that of his poet and his madman, "The 
lover, all as frantic, sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt." 
Love is like a false glass, which represents everything fairer 
than it is. This species of hyperbole, this investment of 
beauty, and even mediocrity, with a galaxy of charms culled 
from the whole garden of nature, has been used by poets of 
e\'ery age and nation, and the description of imaginary excel- 
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Icncc with wliicfa they clothed, as with a garment, their mis- 
tresses, constitutes souie of their greatest beauties. Thus, in 
the language of Miss Landon, 

" Love IB like the glass, 
That throws its own rich colour over all. 
Malting all beautiful." 

So Chaucer, in 7'A* Kuighft TaU^ in his description of 
Emilia, 

" Emilia lha.t was fairer to be seen 

Tliin the white lily on her stem of green ; 

And fresher is than May with (towers new, 

For with the rose's colour slrove her hue. 

I not which was (he lovelier of the two." 

So Phaon to Sappho, who actually possessed the dark 
tinge of the Egyptian countenance — so Abclard to Eloisc — 
Polyphemus to Galata^a — Petrarch to Laura — Tassu to Leo- 
nora — and Spencer in his beautiful picture of Una: 

"Her angel's face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place. 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace." 

Such are the illustrations which I have chosen to elucidate 
the definition of Imagination, which I gave at the commence- 
ment of the lecture, viz., that it is a mental operation which 
takes the elements or detached parts of real scenes or events, 
and combines them, or concatenates them, in a manner, or 
scries, which has no existence in nature. 

The vividness of Imagination is extremely variable, from 
the individual who hardly understands the meaning of meta- 
phor, to him who lives in a world peopled by creatures of his 
own. Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine artist of great celebrity, 
the celebrated Molanus, and our own visionary Blake, were 
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strildiig examples of the latter class. In fact, to such a pitch 
did the imagination of the two latter carry them, that it would 
be difficult to draw a strict line of separation between the 
vivid play of their fancy, and an actual degree of insanity. 
The latter, however, consisting in mental alienation or perver- 
sion upon one or more subjects dependant upon actual bodily 
complaint, or from strong moral impression, the affection 
having a commencement distinctly traceable to one of these , 
causes ; whilst the most vivid or exalted imagination is as^^B 
much part of the natural constitution of the mind, as superior ^^ 
strength or agility is tliat of the body. The constitutions of 
the minds of men are as diversified as the temperaments of 
their bodies ; and it is surprising that, as physiologists have 
frequently founded classifications of the former, metaphy- 
sicians have not attempted arrangements of the latter. 

Ignorance as to the nature of the thing sought or avoided^ 
leads the imagination generally to invest it with a brighter 
darker hue than it really possesses in nature. This pictured 
tlie world to the imagination of Rasselas, when captive in th' 
Happy Valley, as a paradise of varied pleasure, in which ev 
man, wandering according to the bent of his own wish or la 
clination, enjoyed a perfect felicity. The same cause pictures 
it to the recluse of the convent as a den of misery in which 
vice stalks fearlessly and at large, uncontrolled by any oppo: 
ing virtue. A vivid and playful imagination, which heightens 
the beauty of natural objects, or combines them in pleasing Jl 
though unreal scenes, is an element of a well-ordered and a^H 
well -cultivated mind. But when, to the exclusion of the other 
powers of the mind, she assumes the despot and calls the 1 
passions round her dark and splendid throne, obedient to hcr^^ 
dictates and her will, no power remains to control or rcgulate^H 
the mental ray, which Inflames the whole soul and exalts it 
into the fervour of enthusiasm, hurries it into the extravagance 
of superstition, or precipitates it into the fren/y of fanaticism; 
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these being the highest steps imagination reaches before, 
throwing off the feeble shackles with whicli reason still 
confines her, she gives Loose to all her powers, and plunges, 
at once, into lunacy or mania. 

In the iiiliabitaiUs of northern climates, in the temperate 
man, in those conversant with the world and daily mixing 
with the scenes of its common occurrences. Imagination sel- 
dom assumes a paramount or ovenvhelming sway : but in 
the dweller of the south, in the recluse, in the student. 
in tlic drunkard, and in the opium-eater, its workings arc 
powerful and varied, and give birth to phenomena pleasing, 
melancholy, and terrific. 

The natives of the south arc a lively, versatile people. 
sanguine in their temperament, remarkable for the predomin- 
ance of the functions of the brain and nervous systems, and 
susceptible, to an extraordinary degree, of every impression. 
Their minds seem to inherit the briUiancy of their climate, 
and are rich with sparkling thoughts and beautiful imagery. 
Their pas^ons are at the beck of an imagination which com- 
pounds its glowing scenes from materials of which the inhab- 
itants of northern climes are totally ignorant. The objects, 
which present themselves to the senses there, call forth this 
faculty in its highest degree : the orange grove, yellow with 
golden fruit — 

"The vines — not nailed to walls — from tree to tree festooned," 

the warm and equal temperature of the climate, which leading 
the bulk of tlie population to dwell in the open air, produce 
that constant and free interchange of word and thought so 
conducive to the exaltation of feeling and passion. 

Conversant with everything warm, and beautiful, and 
highly coloured, and sweetly smelling, and sweetly sounding, 
the mind is rich in those scenes which imagination has bodied 
forth in the pictures, statues, and poetry of the Italian aild 
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Spanish masters, in the designs and colouring of Titian, and 
Michael Angclo. in the Apollo Belvidere, the Medicean Venus, 
and in the works of Tasso, Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto. All 
in the south tends to furnish the liveliest and most pleasing 
pictures to the imagination, those which the mind takes de- 
light to dwell upon, and which lose nothing id the retention— 

" The very language, 
Which sounds as tho' it should be writ on satin. 
With syllables that breathe of the sweet south." 

Other charms arc not wanting to excite the imagination 
of the dweller of tlie south ; and here beauty, combined with 
the subtle and pleasing stimuli which are addressed to every 
sense, acts with a power exemplified only in the histories of 
Sappho, and Hero, and Leander. 

The mental constitution cannot bear much excitement in 
addition to that which is here woven round it in a state of 
nature. Neither opium, nor intoxicating liquids, nor raw beef 
steaks — as In the case of Mrs. Radcliffc — are wanting to add 
vigour to the imagination. The quantity of liquor which 
scarcely ruffles the Norwegian's blood, would scatter madness 
and fever through the brain of the Italian or Hindoo. This 
depends upon the quality of the climate and its products, and 
the peculiar physical and moral frame to which that quality 
gives rise. 

The mental constitution of man is modified by other 
agents, besides those resulting from climate and natural 
situation ; one of the most powerful of which is solitude. 
This tends, from circumstances I shall presently mention, to 
strengthen some of the faculties of the mind, to the deteriora- 
tion or weakening of others — to heighten the vigour of the 
imagination, and proportionally to depress the faculties of 
reason and judgment by which its Rights are controlled. The 
peculiar pleasures or pains which arc the result of an excited 
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imagination, in solitude, are regulated in a great measure, by 
the previous Datur»I bias of the mind, the pleasures whicli 
most occupied it, and the pursuits to which it was most ad- 
dicted. If the poet turns recluse, his solitude will g\ow with 
^ visions of a brighter hue than those which he called up when 
H his imagination was weakened by the impression of a variet>' 
H of objects upon his senses. If the painter, the pictures of his 
imagination In the garret, the cell, or the dungeon will be 

I brighter in their colours than .iny scenery which nature ever 
presented to his view. If he be fanatic or enthusiast, angels will 
visit his bed, and reveal to his disordered fancy more absurdi- 
ties tlian are to be found in the visions of Mohammed, or the 
pages of the Koran, Owing to this, Cellini (in the prisons of 

I the Vatican, with a mind previously enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject of religion), fancied himself visited with manifestations of 
divine glory, and miraculous appearances of, and communica- 
tions from, the Virgin. The painter, Blake, in tlie solitude of 
■ his garret, called up the shades of spirits obedient to his will, 
and transferred portraits to his canvass of persons whose 
bodies had been dust for centuries — the originals of wliich 
were furnished to him by the activity of his own vivid and 
extraordinary fancy. 

The senses arc the natural media through wliich the mind 
derives all its ideas, by which we become acquainted with the 
ties of things, the meaning of words, and the characters 
and dispositions of men. The greater the variety in which 
these are presented to a sound ntind, the stronger will the 
reasoning powers of that mind become. We easily collect the 
result of past occurrences, apply them to the deterniination of 
the present, and conjecture, with a certain degree of proba- 
bility, what will be the lot of the future. With this proces-s 
Imagination has little to do, and in men thus conversant with 
the facts of natural or moral philosophy, with the occupation 
of the merchant, or the business of legislation, its pinions are 



feeble, and seldom bear it above the truths of sober reality. 
In solitude the case becomes widely difierent ; Uic same ob- 
jects arc witnessed day after day, the same sights are pre- 
sented to the eye, and the same sounds fatigue Uic car. The 
miud. drawing its ideas from these limited resources, bodies 
forth creatures of its own, gives to them its own colour, 
and stamps them witli its own perverted image ; endowing 
them with properties which, in nature, they do not possess, it 
becomes fixed upon one subject, some favourite science, some 
chcrislicd study, and forgets that tl]c world possesses anything 
beyond either to fear, desire, or love. 

The effect of solitude upon the Imagination has been 
admirably illustrated by Dr. Johnson, in his history of the 
Astronomer of Cairo, and the mode in which the cure of his 
diseased fancy was effected by Kasselas and his sister. 

Here we have the true state of mind pourtrayed which is 
frequently produced bj' long-continued attention to any one 
object or study. The astrouomer, who had spent forty years 
in unwearied attention to the motions and appearances of the 
heavenly bodies, and had drawn out his soul in endless calcu- 
lations, naturally enough fancied that he had acquired some 
influence over them, that he possessed the regulation of the 
weather, and the distribution of the seasons; that the sun 
listened to his dictates, and passed from tropic to tropic by 
his direction; that the clouds, at his call, poured out their 
waters; that the Nile overflowed at his command; that he 
restrained the fury of the Dog-star, and mitigated the fervour 
of the Crab. 

Let us follow him into the world to Which he had been 
gradually allured and restored, by the elegance of tiie man- 
ners, and the charms of the conversation, of Nelcayah and her 
favourite. We here 5nd him mingling in the gay tumult of 
life, and dividing his hours by a succession of amusements; 
ind as realities rise up in greater variety and combination 
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around him, we find the conviction of his authority over the 
skies fades gradually from his mind ; though such was the 
dangerous prevalence of the primitive and long-clierishcd 
power his fancy exerted, that a temporary return to silence 
and himself brought back the fallacies his imagination had 
created, in nearly their pristine force and vigour. "If I am 
accidentally left alone for a few hours," said he, *'my inveterate 
persuasion rushes upon my .soul, and my tlioughts arc chained 
do^vn by some irresistible violence; but they arc soon disen- 
tangled by the prince's conversation, and Instantaneously re- 
leased at the entrance uf Pckuah. I am like a man habitually 
afraid of spectres, who is set at ease by a lamp, and wonders 
at the dread which harassed him in the dark ; yet, if his lamp 
be extinguished, feels again the terrors whicli he knows ttiat, 
when it is tight, he shall feel no more." 

Long-continued study commonly produces fancies a* per- 
verted as those whtcii possessed the astronomer of Cairo, to 
which I have just alluded. Independent of the bodily dis- 
orders which act upon the mental constitution of the student, 
from his sedentary life, the mind, like the constantly strung 
bow, will, sooner or later, lose: its elasticity, and, at length, 
break. It is true that the prevalence of imagination to which 
over-much study gives rise, is, during the last half century, 
much diminished, owing to the vast progress whicli all 
branches of natural philosophy have made during this period. 
We have now no searchers after the philosopher's stone. 
.Mchcniy is but a dream of the .sciences of past days, and its 
devotees are known no more. The occult sciences, necro- 
mancy and witchcraft, number none of the students of the 
nineteentli century among their classes; the volumes whicli 
treat of them have passed away ; they have been swept down 
the stream of time, and now and then only is one to be found, 
which has been washed, by the force of the current, upon the 
bank, as a relic of the labour and folly of past ages, which 
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that stream has hurried away to eternal oblivion. It is, 
doubtless, owtng^ to the nature of the studies of the present 
day. that they affect the mind in so comparatively trifling a. 
degree. If we turn to the records of antiquity, we find num-l 
berle^ treatises on the mental affections which result from 
the diseased imagination of students. We are there told of 
pecidiar hallucinations which come from over-much study — 
of the dotage and insanity of students, tlie inevitable and 
almost certain consequence of their occupation, which, in tlic 
language of Cicero, "is a continual and earnest meditation, 
applied to something with great desire." The account which 
Manfred gives of his studies well illustrates tills kind of 
application and its effects^ 

"I dived, 
In my lone wanderings, to the caves of dea.th, 
Searching its cause in its effect ; and drew 
From wilher'd bones, anil skulls, and heap'd-up dusl. 
Conciusions most forbidden. Thus I pasa'd 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 
Save in th« old time ; and with time, and toil, 
And terrible ordeal, and such penance 
As in itself hath power upon the air. 
And spirits that do compass air acd earth, 
Space, and the peopled infinite, I made 
Mine eyes familiar with Eternity, 
Such as, hefore me, did the Magi, and 
He who, fiotn out tlicir fountain dwellings, raised 
Eros and Anteros, at Gadara." 

Reason must draw all its materials from the facts which it 
ivitiiesses or from those which it knows to have taken place- 
Imagination, on the contrary, acts upon its own premises, 
themselves the production of a perverted fancy. The sciences 
which are purely speculative, arc those which most endanger 
the reasoning faculties of the student pursuing them; sudi 
arc those which relate to the nature of mind, of spiritual 
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essences, and those enchained in the fetters, or bewildered in 
the light, of a false religion. The folly of metaphysics is fast 
disappearing ; demonology has no more advocates ; and the 
insanity of the recluse and the devotee are scarcely to be met 
with, save in the followers of Brahma or Mahomet, among the 
individuals and nations of the east. Grief, labour, care, pale 
sickness, miseries, fear, filthy poverty, and hunger, are, accord- 
ing to Burton, the appanage of the speculative student; his 
income, his benefice, and his patrimony — 

"Vainest of all 1 — the student's theme, 
Ends in some mctaphystc dream." 

The mind has, doubtless, different faculties, which, in llieir 
action, are independent of each other, and which are excited 
or depressed by agents which do not act in a similar manner 
upon all, Thus, the imagination, memory, and judgment arc 
properties distinct in all their phenomena. We have noticed 
the effect of solitude and study upon the former. We have 
seen it rendered more brilliant, gloomy, and despotic by the 
influence tlicsc several agents have exercised over it : on 
the otlicr hand, the memory has not been at all affected, 
whilst the judgment has been materially weakened or alto- 
[fcther paralyzed. The effects which these produce upon the 
mind, are of a more lasting character than those I am now 
about to speak of: they are long in producing any morbid 
changes in its action ; but these changes arc of a serious 
character, and it requires a considerable period of time to re- 
:itore the mental functions to their pristine strength, balance, 
and vigour, even after the causes affecting them have been re- 
moved. Alcohol, in its varied states of combination, and 
opium, have marked and striking effects upon the imagination 
of some individuals, though not equally upon all. The minds 
of men of lofty genius posses.? a susceptibility and delicacy of 
structure which unfit them for tlie gross atmosphere of human 
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nature as it is. Mr. Smellie, the friend of Robert Bums, ob- 
serves that, "no sentient being, with mental powers greatly 
superior to those of man, could possibly live and be happy iii 
this world. If such a being really existed," continues he, 
"his misery would be extreme. Wtth senses more delicate 
and refined, with perceptions more acute and penetrating, 
with a taste so e.'tquisite that the objects around him would 
by no means gratify it, obliged to feed on nourishment too 
gross for his mental frame, he must be born only to be 
miserable ; and the continuation of his existence would be 
utterly impossible. Even in our present condition, the same- 
ness and insipidity of objects and pursuits, the futility of 
pleasure, and the infinite sources of excruciating pain, arc 
supported with difficulty by cultivated and refined niiiid.s. 
Increase our sensibilities, continue the same objects and 
desires, and no man could bear to live." 

This is a faithful description of the temperament of the 
man of genius — of a mind endowed with qualities which 
common spirits can neither fathom nor understand. A mind 
of this stamp discovers beauty, where others see nothing but 
deformity ; and retires with disgust from what the vulgar 
approach with satisfaction and pleasure. It at once detects 
a more luscious sweetness in the honey, but feels a more 
exquisite torture from the sting. 

Genius combined with poverty is, of all conditions, that 
which Is productive of most mental misery to its possessor. 
Even when united to competency, or wealth, the mcnta! con- 
stitution of its owner is far from desirable, as the instances of 
Byron and Rousseau, Shenstone and Gray, among numerous 
others, sufHcicntly prove : but when obliged to minister to the 
selfishness, to feed the pride, or bend under the tyranny of 
beings it despises and hates, is It to be wondered at that the 
imagination is full of melancholy images, which are the more 
aggravated and distressing since the objects or causes which 
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produce them are painted to the fancy of such minds with n 
strength and vividness of colouring which they do not really 
deserve ? 

It is to relieve feelings such as these tliat men of superior 
talents and attainments have had recourse to stimuli of vari- 
ous kinds, to dispel the dark phantoms of the imagiii;itiun, 
and people it with objects and ideas of a brighter and more 
pleasing cast : and though tlie fumes of tobacco, in the casos 
of Newton and Hobbes ; coffee, in those of Vultairc ;uul 
Fontenelle ; and cold water, in Demosthenes and Ilallur; 
have been the agents resorted to for this purpoFc ; still 
alcohol, in the people of Europe, and opium, among the 
inhabitants of the east, are the magicians most generally 
employed to smother the dictates of the judgment, and to 
give unbounded license to the dreams of an cxcursi%'e and 
delighted fancy. 

The effects produced by wine and spirit drinking on the 
temperament of individuals varies extremely ; hardly pro- 
ducing any exhilaration in some, whilst in others it excites 
the fiercest paroxysms of insanity. It is not my object here 
to enter into any medical detail of the morbid phenomena 
which are the result of the intemperate or habitual use of 
alcoholic liquors of any kind ; I shall, therefore, pass, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of my subject, to their mental 
effects on what the late Dr. CurrJe, of Liverpool, has termed 
the temperament of sensibility, which Dr. Macnish, with equal 
truth, names the melancholy drunkard. To such men the 
bottle is a perfect witchery, and contains spells as powerful as 
Michael Scott's book of magic, filched, by the elfin page, 
from the vest of William of Deloraine. It clothes external 
nature with new forms of beauty — it adds whiteness to the 
lily, and perfume to the violet — it conceals all moral evil. To 
the minds thus influenced, the men are all virtuous, the 
women all beautiful, and mankind all happy. The joyousness 

c 
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which it excites breaks io upon habitual gloom, like sunshine 
upon daricDcss. Above all, the sensations, at the moment 
wbeo mirth b^>ns with its magic to chann aw^y care, are in- 
expressible. Pleasure falls, in showers of fragrance, upon the 
90ul, and the imagisatioa revets in a delirium of short-tivcd 
joy. 

" Elysom opens round, 
A pletting frenzj boojrs the lighteucd soul. 
And ssBgniDe bopc dispds the fleetitig care ; 
And vhat was diAcnlc, and what was dir«, 
VmMs to yoar pro wess , and superior stars : 
A deeper blae colovs tbe doudless sk^, 
A sciSc cnbn dead en s the sleepag wave. 
No stonn to reSftc and nc frost to dnll, 
Mo icy frienddiip here, no selfish love — 
But an is wann, anil beautiful, and true." 

Hafii among the Persians, and Anacreon among the 
Greeks, have sung, in glowing strains, the pleasures of wine — 
not its physical and animal pleasures, but the mental delights 
springing from its effects upon heated and pocttc fancy — 

" U'hich bilhes Uic drooping spiriu in delight, 
Beyond the bliss of dreams." 

Such are the pleasures imagination derive!; from intoxica- 
tioo. Let us re\*erBe the picture, and behold its pains. And 
now melancholy, in her "robe of darkest grain," fills the. dis- 
ordered fancy with images of a tenfold deeper gloom. Wlien 
tlie visions of pleasure begin to fade, ideas of the most dis- 
tressing and painful character rise to occupy their place. The 
imagination is now a perfect tyrant ; she shews her slave 
cvet>' species of imaginary evil, and accumulates all in one 
vortex upon his devoted head. The mind becomes a chaos of 
all that is dark, dreadful, and desponding. Phantoms, gro- 
tesque and horrible, rise and gibber at the unfortunate being ; 
and the conflict of contending fancies lashes him into a 5t of 
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excitation burderiiig on mania, or presses him down with 
feelings of blank despair. 

" Hia cares return 
With tenfold rage; 

And such a dim deiirium, such a dream 
Involves him, such a dastardly despiir 
Unmans his soul, a? madd'ning Pentheiis felt 
When, baited round Cithseron's cruel sides. 
He saw two suns and double Thebes ascend," 

These effects are not very commonly the result of the 
habitual or excessive use of wine ; but more than one Instance 
lias fallen under my own obst:r\'at!on where it has produced 
visions of delight and forebodings of evil, equally vivid with 
those I have endeavoured to describe, 

I now pass to the consideration of the influciKC of opium 
upon the imagination, and the modifications t-fTected by it in 
the exercise of this class of mental operations. According to 
De Quincey, who styles himself the Alpha and Omega on all 
points connected with the use of opium ; "its effects upon the 
human constitution differ materially from those produced by 
wine. Wine disorders the mental faculties; opium, on the 
contrary, if taken m a proper manner, introduces among them 
the most exquisite order, legislation, and harmony. Wine 
robs a man of his self-possession ; opium greatly invigorates 
it. Wine unsettles and clouds the judgment, and gives a pre- 
ternatural brightness, and a vivid exaltation, to the contempts 
and the admirations, the loves and the hntreds, of the drinker; 
opium, on the contrary, communicates serenity and equipoise 
to all the faculties, active or passive ; and with respect to the 
temper or moral feelings in general, it gives simply that sort 
of vital warmth which is approved by the judgment, and 
which would, probably, always accompany a bodily constitu- 
tion of primeval or antediluvian health. Thus, for Instance, 
opium, like wine, gives an expansion to t!ic heart and benevo- 
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lent affections, but with this remarkable difference tliat, on 
the sudden development of kind-lieartedness which accom- 
]Xiiiies Inebriation, there is always more or less of a maudlin 
character, which exposes it to the contempt of the bystander. 
Men shake hands, swear eternal friendship, and shed tears, no 
mortal knows why, and the sensual creature is clearly upper- 
most. But tile expansion of the bciiigncr feelings incident to 
opium, is no febrile excess, but a healthy restoratitni to that 
state which the mind would naturally recover, upon the re- 
moval of any deep-seated irritation or pain, that had dis- 
turbed and quarrelled with the impulses of a heart originally 
ju3t and good, True it is that wine, up to a certain point, and 
with certain men, ratiier tends to exalt and steady the mind ; 
but still, it constantly leads a man to the brink of absurdity 
and extravagance, and, beyond a certain point, it is sure to 
volatilize and disperse the intellectual faculties: whereas 
opium always seems to compose what had been agitated, and 
to concentrate what had been distracted. Under the in- 
fluence of opium tlie moral affections are in a state of cloud- 
less serenity, and over all is the great light of the majestic 
intellect." 

The effects of opium, like tliose of \viiie, are widely dif- 
ferent upon different persons. I have known opium, taken 
with a view of removing melancholy and ennui, produce a 5tat« 
of delirium and watchfulness bordering upon insanity, instead 
of quieting the mind and producing those delightful sensa- 
tions for which it has been so much extolled, and whicll, in a. 
great majority of instances, it never fails to excite. Macnish. 
ill his Anafomy of DruHkamess, observes, "The ecstasies of 
opium arc more entrancing than those of wine ; there is more 
poetry in its visions, more mental aggrandisement, more range 
of imagination. Opium, for hours after its use, gives a license: 
to the im.igination, which is almost unbounded. It inspires 
the mind with a tliousand delightful images, lifts the soul 
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from earth, and casts a halo of poetic thought and feeling 
over the spirits of the most unimaginative. Under its in- 
fluence, tlie mind wears no longer that blank, passionless 
aspect whi'cli, even in gifted natures, it is apt to assume: on 
the contrary, it is clothed with beauty as with a garment, 
and colours every thought that passes through it with the 
hues of wonder and romance." 

So intellectual are the imaginations of the opium-eater, 
that it is necessary a mind should be highly cultivated and 
exquisitely tasteful to enjoy, in perfection, the ecstasies to 
which it gives rise ; since the very structure of the niird, thus 
influenced, furnishes the proper nourishment on which tiie 
imagination feeds. An ear naturally unmusical, or badly cul- 
tivated, could take no enjoyment in the most perfect har- 
mony, in the most melodious air, or in the most spirited or 
heart-stirring chorus — neither would opium produce this 
faculty, in the ear or in the mind: but supposing the taste 
for music to be acquired, it would heighten its pleasures a 
thousand-fold. One of the most delightful pictures ever 
drawn of the pleasure of an imiigination heightened bj' 
opium, is that given by De Quinccy, in his Confessiotts of an 
English Opium-eater : it relates to the pleasures imagination 
derives from music, when the mind is under the influence of 
opium ; and to obtain these, he used to take his customary 
draught of laudanum-negus on the Tuesday or Saturday, 
which are the opera nights, abstaining from it rigidly on the 
other evenings of the week, in order to increase his enjoy- 
ment on tliese. "At that time," says he, "Grassini sang at 
the opera ; and her voice was delightful to me beyond all 
that I had ever heard. Kive shillings admitted one to the 
gallcrj', which was subject to far less annoyance than the pit 
of the theatres ; the orchestra was distinguished, by its sweet 
and melodious grandeur, from all English orchestras, tlic 
composition of which are not, I confess, acceptable to my 
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ear, from the predominance of the clangorous instruments, 
and the absolute tyranny of the violiru The choruses were 
Divine to hear; and when Grassini appeared in some inter- 
lude, as slic often did, and poured forth her passionate soul 
as Andromache at the tomb of Hector, I question whether 
any Turk of atl that ever entered the Paradise of opium- 
eaters, can have had half the pleasure I had. But, indeed, 
I honour the barbarians too much, by supposing them 
capabie of any pleasures approaching to the intellectual ones 
of an Enghshman : for music is an intellectual or a sensual 
pleasure^ according to the temperament of him who hears it, 
and, with the exception of that fine extravaganza in the 
Tki Twelfth Nighf* \ do not recollect more than one thing 
said adequately o\\ the subject of music in all literature ; it 
is a passage in the Reiigia Medici of Sir Thomas ]Jrown, and 
though chiefly remarkable for its sublimity, has also a philo- 
sophic value, inasmuch as it points to the true theory of 
musical effects, t The mistake of some people is, to suppose 
that it is by the ear they communicate with music, and, 
therefore, that they are purely passive to its effects: but this 
is not so; it is by the reaction of the mind upon the notices 
of the ear, that the pleasure is constructed ; and therefore it 
is that people, of equally good ear, differ so much on this 
point from each other. Now, opium, by greatly increasing 

* ' • That strain again — i I had tt ilying Ikll ; 
O, it ciLitie o'er iity enr like tho «wcel ioulli, 
Thftl breathcB upon a linnk of violett, 
Stealing, and givinj; gdour," 

t "'Wlmtsocvcr n bannotiicnlly I'oinpoiicdi ilclii^hita in hnnnony : for even 
ibat vulgar and tnvcrn music, wliicli rnuicei one lumi merry, miuihcj- in.id, Kiriket 
in me a deq) fit of devotion. nniJ n profnrind eoDtemplntion □( tlie Ri-Kt compcMer. 
There In hoinclllinj; in muiic c>r Diwnnity, more llun the wr di woven i it is ui 
hkroglypliical ■nd ihttdoweJ lc»on of ilic wliolc world (ind crcaiunsof Goo — 
[sueh » nelody lo the car, a« Ihe whole world well undcnlood would sITord the 
tindentJiniling. In hrirf, il » a lenirttile lilof tlint Imrmniiy which tntcllcclaally 
BoiiiiJb ill the rars of Gotv I Will nol say, wilh Plaro, Ihot the Mul t» ft harrnony 
— 1ml harmonitivl, ami lialh iis ncnrc** lympatliy nnto m\i»it." 
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the activity of the mind generally, increases, of necessity. 
that particular mode of its activity by which we are enabled 
to construct, out of the raw material of organic sound, an 
elaborate intellectual pleasure, A chorus displays before 
mc, as on a piece of arras, the whole of my past life — not 
as though recalled by an act of memory — but as if present 
and iacarnate in the music ; no longer painful to dwell 
upon, but the detail of its incidents removed, or blended in 
some hazy abstraction, and its passions exalted, spiritualized, 
and sublimed. AH this was to be had for five shillings; and 
over and above the music of the stage and the orchestra, I 
had all around me, in the intervals of the performance, the 
music of the Italian language talked by Italian women — for 
the gallery was usually crowded with Italians — and I listened 
with a pleasure sueh as that with which Weld, the traveller, 
lay and listened, in Canada, to the sweet laughter of the 
Indian women ; for the less we understand of a language, the 
more sensible we are to the melody or harshness of its 
sounds ; for such a purpose, therefore, it was an advantage to 
me, that I was a poor Italian scholar, reading it but little, and 
not speaking it at all, nor understanding a tenth part of what 
I heard spoken." 

I have now traced the history of the general phenomena 
of the imagination, as a component part of the sound mind, 
in its healthy or natural state. We have seen the peculiarities 
induced in its exercise by climate, constitution, and educa- 
tion ; and also the modifications impressed upon it by other 
moral and physical agents, as Ihe passions, wine, and opium. 
In the next lecture, I shall pass to the consideration of the 
imagination during sleep, as it is manifested in the phenomena 
of dreaming, and to the effects of certain agents upon it in 
this state, which exalt and change its mode of action. 
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n.— THE IMAGINATION OF DREAMERS. 



In my first lecture, I considered the Imagination in the 
general phenomena of its actions in the waking state, and its 
modification, in that state, by certain agents, of which wG 
found the most powerful to be solitude, study, wine, and 
opium. The Imagination is, likewise, most powerfully modi- 
fied in the condition in which I then considered it, by disease: 
but this was too exclusively a medical subject to merit much 
attention in this series of discourses, and, in addition to this, 
it will demand same portion of my attention when speaking 
of die Imagination of the insane. This lecture leads me to 
the history of the Imagination during sleep, as it is displayed 
to U9 ill the phenomena of dreaming, and the modifications of, 
this faculty, in that state, by certain agents — sucli as diseas^^ 
diet, moral causes, the passions, wine, and opium. There are 
visions that arise without sleep ; but, generally speaking, 
.^reaming is confined to this state. "Waking dreams are 
Brcly the elTects of unbridled Imagination, from which none 
of us are altogether exempt."* This faculty, when excrcisedj| 
under common circumstances, is kept in strict subordination 
to the judgment, which guides and restrains us in its flights, 
and never, for a moment, permits us to suppose that the 
fictions it calls forth arc realities. But when this sway of 
the reasoning power is shaken off — when the spirit mounts 
upwards, unfettered and alone, and we forget that tlie sights 
revealed to us are merely illusive visions-^ then, and then 
only, are we assailed by waking dreams. 
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" The train of ideas which fill tlic mind at this tiniL% 
depend much upon the age, situation, and character, of the 
individual. If he pine ardently aRer wealth, his mind is, 
probably, filled with visions of grandeur and opulence; and 
the hallucination is so great, that he supposes these things to 
be in Ills actual possession."* If he be young, and burn with 
the fire of genius, all obstacles give way before him ; he 
creates new systems, remodels old ones, gives fresh colouring 
to truth : whilst Fame, with her olive crown, is seen, in per- 
spective, through the deep vista of coraiug years, waiting to 
reward him with a crown as unstable and powerless as the 
vision which created it. "Whatever emotion prevails lias a 
character of extravagance: wc see everything tlirough the 
serene atmosphere of the Imagination, and imbue the most 
trite circumstances with poetical colouring. The aspect which 
things assume, bears a strong resemblance to that impressed 
upon them by ordinary dreams. They are equally full of 
pathos and beauty, and only differ in this, that, vei"ging con- 
tinually on the limits of exaggeration, they seldom exceed 
possibility." t 

Dreaming is, however, generally limited to the sleeping 
state. General or complete sleep is a species of temporary 
death : the continuance of the functions of the organic life, of 

' Macnilh, ap. fit. 



t Mocnish, p/. tvV.— The wiikinK dream is not inaptly iJluatratecl by Sir W, 
Scolt. in the iloctiiilioii which the While Wnid of Avciid gives of herself lo ihc 
monk, £usuce : 

" TwuCt A wnking thDujfhluldatJccinnG^reBni, 
\ fb>rTn Ih.il rncf^ spy, 
With thehaK-Ehut eyB," Ac, — Miauuffty. 

Abo by Thomson, in TheCaitUvf fttiolineti 

" A plensiiig liiid of drairay.hcKl il wai, 
or ditanu thai WAVe before ili< half-ihul ayf." 

WonlxwoKh's ballad of Tlit Haxrie of Poor Suinn, i» a light, hut perfect, 
iliuetraiion ot this mcod of the Ima^nation. Hec \\i» Lyrital Baliads. 
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respiration, circulation, and a few atliers, merely Indicate that 
the man tluis influenced is still an inhabitant of earth. The 
whole of those actions which constitute the pride and pleasure 
of our existence are extinct during complete sleep. The life 
of relation, as it has been termed by physiologists — the mind 
and the sen.scs — for this period actually cease to live; they 
are not in action, and tlieir action alone constitutes their 
being. Complete sleep is, comparatively, a rare condition of 
our animal existence, and is only compatible with the most 
perfecl mental and bodily health, or with that state in which 
both have been exhausted by continued or intense fatigue."* 
Tile body may sleep without the mind — one sense may be in 
action, and the remainder chained in the fetters of undis- 
turbed repose. The memory may be active, the imagination 
dormant ; the latter may be " girdling the earth," whilst the 
former, together with the judgment, have left the mind 
governed by the fancy alone. The latter is by far the most 
ordinary state during sleep; the Imagination being endowed 
with tenfold life and power, whilst, it should seem, the re- 
maining faculties hav^ given up the peculiarities of their 
existence for a time, in order to concentrate the whole mental 
force in the brilliancy and vigour of the Imagination. 

Byron, with his usual characteristics of poetical beauty 
and mental or physical truth, has admirably depicted this 
activity of the Imagination during sleep : 



■ Sha1cspe»TC well cle^cribet the jjerfccl or complcic xlcep of bl)|[ue and 
mental henlth, i. t.. n minit free (roai all anxiety, cure, aiiil nuilt : the Tirei in the 
woiiJs of Clau Jio, in Mfaturtfor Mf\tfuri i 

" Ai f:aiil locked up bi Unp, u guilil«u Inbouc 
VJhtn ii li« irsrlity ill ih( invdlet't bonet." 

Tbc icconi], in tlie address of Drutu lo hU piige, Lucitit, in JWiHs CtttM : 

" Enjoy ihe haii«y-lieavv diw of ilumbor : 
Thnu hul nuiiiciira nnr ii» |iliiinliuet. 
Wlilth haiy uic dmwi in iho t"»iin al nwii . 
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" Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things inisnamed 
Death and RxUiencc: Sleep hath its own world. 
Ami a wide realm of wild rcalily: 
And dreams, in thctr devcloi>i«ent, have breath. 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy : 
They leave a weight upon our wiking thuughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils; 
They do divide our being ; they l)^:cou)c 
A iiortion of ourselves, as of our time, 
And loot like heralds of eternity j 
They pasa like spirits of the past^they speak 
Like sybils of the future ; they have power — 
The tyranny of pleasure anfl of pain ; 
Tiiey make us what we were not— what Ihcy will, 
And shake U3 with the vii^ion that 's gone by, 
The dread of vanish 'd shadows, Arc ihcy aoT 
Is not the past all shadow f What are ihey t 
Creations of the mind '( The mind can make 
Substance, and people shadows of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh." * 
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To remark upon one idea in tills most beautiful passage 
It does not appear that the mind has the power of creation — 
of forming things actually new from materials of its own 
production. The Imagination, which, if creation there be, 
possesses solely tiie creative power, does, indeed, form scenes 
which have never before existed ; hut the materials of these 
scenes are derived, as 1 have before stated, frvai objects which 
have been presented to the mind through the medium of the 
sense of vision. Fancy is engendered in the eye ; " by gazing 
fed," So sings the poet — so reasons the psychologist. The 
three great powers of mind are, the Memory, the Imagination, 
and the Judgment. They exist in nature; no reasoning is 
necessary to prove their existence or their phenomena. We 
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remember what we have seen — we Judge of its beauty or 
deformity— or we invest the fading recollection with attributes 
which it did not originally or naturally possess. In the 
waking state, these three faculties arc all active, and the 
rational man is the result of the just balance of power which 
is exercised by each. A man would be miserable were he all 
Memory, mad were he all Imagination, and a bore were lie 
all Judgment. 

" In proportion as these several faculties sleep, or are kept 
awake, during the continuance of a dream, in that proportion 
will the dream be reasonable or frantic, remembered or for- 
gotten, 

■' If there is any faculty in mental man that never sleeps, 
it is that volatile thing the Imagination. The sedate and 
sober constitution of the Judgment easily disposes it to rest ; 
and as to tlic Menioiy. it records in silence, and is active only 
when it is called upon.*'* If in dreaming^ the mental faculties 
arc all awake, and the mind, as a whole, in action, the dream 
is so probable, so like an event of the waking state, that it 
excites no wonder, calls for no comment, and is soon for- 
IfOtten ; but if either the Memory or the Imagination be at 
work, the dream is sure to make a powei-ful impression, since 
the vividness with which the mental faculties separately act is 
.so much stronger during sleep than when awake. 

Numerous theories have been devised to account for the 
phenomena of dreams. Democritus supposed that the body 
threw off from its surface an impalpable and invisible resem- 
blance of itself, and that these shadows as:;aultcd, or intruded 
themselves upon, the mind during sleep, thus producing 
dreams. This species of exhalation was supposed not to be 
confined to man, but to be extended to the whole animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and the whole realm of nature. 

• Clig Rkknun, Euay on Dr<anii, London, i/niverjal XfagaiiHf. Haf, 
iSioi A pnpci thorouglit/ original, Hud of sivat mcriL 
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Lucretius, and iKe philosophers of his time, likewise sup- 
ported this theory, which was the prevailing dogma of the 
schools, with reference to the causes of dreams. This opinion 
must have hccn very ancient, since we find it the prcvailmg 
one ill the time of Homer. When this poet, in the second 
book of the lUae^ describes Jupiter aa influencing the mind of 
Agamemnon to induce him to lead the Greeks to battle, he 
does not represent him as disposing tl:e monarch's mind by 
any exertion of supernatural power, but dispatches the 
shadow of Nestor to present itself to bis mind in a dream ; 

"Swift as the word, the vain illusion fled. 
Descends, and hovers o'er Atridea' head, 
Clothed in the figure of the Pyliaa sage, 
Renown'd for wisdom, and rever'd for age ; 

Around his temples spreads his golden wing — 
And thus the flattering dream deceives the king." 

The imagination of the poet is exercised in strict subservience 
to the philosophical theories of his day. which were revived in 
the schools of the Epicureans. * 

• 'ITie theory of Liicreliiis, which was compounded from iho&e of Ei>iCLiru« 
and DemocrituB, is mtrcmely curious and epcculative. Dreams and spectral 
iUiLsloiu were both ejplainetl by it, as bciiiK producwt by 

" Futnu xiua.. like pellicle^ whae ana Iliniwr oil 
Clear fifliu iSc surface of w1iAI«'er exjiu. 
Float unrv-tr famed through Blher^ FcdrfiLl Lhoc. 
Oft ihrouKh ihi^diiy, wlinii nlivioiittii tti« lenM: 
Bui chief ai mid'iaght, when in ilmm\ M/e vicv 
Dire sBiAfJc^ And np^iarittoiis, frum iht light 
Shi-it out for ever i and eiLcK Lnni^id limb 

Wiik hamr gaunt (Mnvalsing m lu it«ep." 

„oiisiitently with the doctrine of the pifrtietiia! emitnation of pellicles, or imngM 
from every exisiing object, ihts philosopher siipposi><l thai such kinds &f imnget are 
incessanlly thrown forth also (rom llic coisos of the dend, after tlitir intemiciit : 
l>iii ao ihin is ihe incmhrAn'S ejected, that it pai^sca witli as inuL;h ea&e and as liiiln 
injury thrdTigh the sutrouTitiini; coffin ami superincutnlwnt earth or marble, as liyht 
pLi£»es ihrimah ^\a^^. In the day lime w<; ate gcJierally pr*veiiled Irom noticing 
tliese floating forms, hy tlic more forcible nnil direct issinll of ihe images of 
hodiefi that immediately suriound m, which nttrncl oiir notice in a superioi 
degree : occationallf, howovar, wlicii wc are abstracted from the itviBC anil busilc 
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It is Strange, that at so late a period as that in wliich 
Baxter, the divine, flourished and wrote, when Philosophy, 
though not clothed with her present simplicity of beauty, 
had discarded the grotesque and fanciful garb with which the 
scliools had arrayed her, should advance and endeavour to 
sustain an opinion whicli is equally whimsical and to the full 
as untrue. He supposed, likewise, in his book entitled The 
World of Spirils, that spiritual beings were the active agents, 
the abettors and supporters of all the extravagances of the 
sleeping dreamer. 

" Dreams are nothing more than the media through which 
Imagination unfolds the ample stores of her richly- decorated 
empire ; and in proportion to the vigour of that faculty in 
any individual is the luxuriance of the visions which pass 
before his eyes in sleep." * 

" There are no limits to the extravagances of those visions 
sometimes called into btrth by the vivid exercise of Imagina- 
tion. Contrasted with them, the wildest fictions of Rabelais, 
Ariosto, or Dante sink into absolute probabilities. " I 
remember dreaming on one occasion," says the modern 
Pythagorean, "that I possessed ubiquity, twenty resemblances 

of the world ia BoUtui^c and quiet, the eye, or the (aind iUslf — 1« wbick the t.y<t 
is only the ftvcnijc — hccomci scnsiMc of tlieir presence ; niiH it w(u upon ihi» 
principlt; tha,l C^tssius accminled to Brutus Tor llie appartlion thnt slooe! Iicfixc him 
in his tent, previous to lh« battle of Pliirsnlln. In ilie silence of tnldnisht luid of 
i]eep, we are still more susceptible af these inipul^e^ : the eye '\%, 'A M true, nt this 
period, dosed, and all is darkness arouiitl u» \ but, for the \erf reason llut tliis 
filmjf emanalioii is tapuljle of piercing Ihrougli die coffin aiid «epu1chrc in irhich 
the corae is cnniiiici) that eJMi^ it, Vi it crapnblr, alno. of tufinunlin); itu;lf, ihmiigh 
&1i the pores of the body, tii! it roach and sdmulnte the frry snul itMlf, without 
the exercise of its elenml ortiojis of »cn:ie. i^'rom theie i'dcal circumstuices were 
deduced »nd developed all the phenomena of drcuitii. — Lucreliut, Dt Rerun 
JVaf!tr&; ininslalcd, with copious notes ftnd illustra lions, by J- M. Good, M.D., 
London, 1S05. 

■ Mitcnisb, c/, flJf.— Thew vtsloiu a« not, however, alto(jBther Kovcmed by 
the whim or cnprioe of the fancy; but arc rcgulat«d iii the pleading or tertifk 
ih«pa which (hey atiuaic, by certain ilntei of 1>ady and miad, which I tftall 
pretenlly more pnnicularly illu'lc to, 
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of myself appearing in as many difTereiit places in the same 
room, and eacii being so thorougliiy possessed by my own 
mind, that 1 could not ascertain which of them was myself 
and whicli my resemblance." 

At another time, he dreamed that he was converted into a 
pillar of stone, which reared its head in the midst of a descTt. 
where it stood for ages, while generation after generation 
melted away before it. Even in this stste, though unconscious 
of possessing organs of sense or being anything else than a 
mass of lifeless stone, he saw every object around — tlic moun- 
tains growing bald with age — the forest trees drooping in 
decay ; and he heard whatever sounds nature is in the habit of 
producing — such as the tlmnder-peal breaking over his naked 
head, the winds howling past him, or the ceaseless murmur of 
streams. At last he also waxed old and began to crumble 
into dust, whilst the moss and ivy accumulated upon him, and 
stamped him with the aspect of hoar antiquity. In dreams, 
the judgment is an absolute nullity ; it takes no cognizance of 
circumstance, but leaves them all at the disposal of the giddy 
fancy. One of the most remarkable defects of judgment, in 
dreams, appears to be the utter inability to appreciate, with 
the possible approach to trutli, the lapse of time. Dr. Gregory 
mentions a gentleman who. after sleeping in a damp place, 
was, for a long time, liable to a feeling of suiTocation when- 
ever he slept in a iytng posture ; and this was always accom- 
panied by a dream of a skeleton, which grasped him violently 
by the throat. He could sleep in a sitting posture without 
any uneasy feeling, and, after trying various experiments, he 
at last had a sentinel placed beside him, with orders to awake 
him immediately he sank down. On one occasion he was 
attacked by the skeleton, and a severe and long struggle 
ensued before he awoke. On finding fault with his attendant 
for allowing him to be so long in a state of suffering, he was 
assured that he had not lain an instant, but had been 
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awakened the moment lie begad to sink. This person 
ultimately recovered from his distressing state. Another 
gentleman dreamt that lie crossed the Atlantic, and spent a 
fortnight in America, In embarking, on his return, he fell 
into the sea, and having awoke with the fright, found he had 
been asleep ten minutes.* Similar to these relations was the 
alleged dream of the prophet of Mecca, who fancied himself 
traii-sported, by the angel Gabriel, to the world of spirits, 
through which he w-andercd for years, and was initiated into 
the mysteries of heaven and hell ; when awaking, he foumi 
that the pitcher which had fallen from his hand as he dropt 
asleep, had not then reached the ground, The uncontrolled 
Imagination of our dreams carries us to worlds and elements 
our waking thoughts never conceived, and peoples each with 
its appropriate inhabitants. We, are carried to heaven, and 
ravished ivith the harmony of angelic music — we are plunged 
in Hades, and tormented with penal fire. We ride the blast 
with tlie "bonry nightmare," or revel in the caverns and 
secrets of deep waters. Clarence's account of his dream is a 
masterly description of this. It will be recollected that his 
Imagination plunged him into the 'Uumbling billows of the 
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" And then methought what pain it was to drown, 
What dreadful noise of waters in my ears ! 
Wtiat sights of ugly dealh williin mine eyes! 
I thought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchois, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stores, unvalued jt!wels: 
Some lay in dead men's skulls; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 



* Many cat« illiitlTntinc: this point, of itic inahility of the judemenE to 
appreciate the \apte of lime during sleep, will be rounil in Dr. AtiercromMe's 
work On Ikt JiittiMmtl /^mtri, in Dugald Sff vrart's Pkdta^ky «f tht t/untan 
Afiniij and ciMwIierc. 
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Ak 'I were in scom of eycu, reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay scattered by." * 

Although the Imagioation, in dreams, is perfectly free and 
unfettered, yet it is easily directed into certain channels by 
circumstances over which it has no control. Bodily sensa- 
tions, or pains, and our prevailing habits, tastes, and pursuits, 
influence, in a marked degree, the character of the imagina- 
tion of our dreams. " A gentleman having occasion, in 
consequence of indisposition, to apply a bottle of hot water 
to his feet, dreamed that he was climbing the sides of Mount 
Etna during an eruption, and that the volcanic fire had 
rendered the heat of the ground almost insupportable. The 
Imagination of another, to whose head a blister was applied, 
transported him to the woods of Canada, and placed him 
under the scalping knife of the Indians. If the bed-clothes 
happen to slip up and we get chilled, we are, in imagina- 
tion, wandering illimitable steeps, destitute, homeless, and 
naked : if the feet slip over the edge of the bed, we are 
falling from some dreadful precipice into the unfathomable 
gulph below." t 

What Dugald Stewart % li^s called our previous habit of 
association, directs the Imagination into a sort of beaten path, 
which has been travelled by our waking thoughts, and which 
is, consequently, not altogether new to our dreams. This 
previous habit of association is nothing more than the cus- 
tomary train of thought into which the mind most generally 
falls, and to which it is led by our prevailing inclination, 
study, or business. Thus — 



• Rkhardin. 

% Sec his EifmentJ of tit rHJwfiij' */ Ut HumoH Mind, Chnp. 5, Part t, 

Rm. S- 

D 
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'* The stAg'houtidSj weaiy with the chace, 
Lay stretched upon the rashy floor. 
And urge, in rlrtams, the forest chace, 
From Teviot-atone to Eskdale Moor." • 

" From this cause the miser dreams of wealth, the Io^ 
of his mistress, the musician, of melody, tile philosopher of 
science, the merchant of trade, and the debtor of duns and 
bailiiTs. In like manner, a choleric man is often passionate in 
his sleep ; a vicious man's mind is filled with wicked actions_i_ 
a virtuous man's with deeds of benevolence; and a humourisi 
with ridiculous ideas." t 

This metaphysical truth doubtless su^csted to Shakspci 
part of Mcrcutio"s inimitable description of Queen Mab. § 

It appears perfectly natural that the mental faculty wluc 
is active during sleep should recur to the prevailing ideas oT 
the mind in tlie waking state, when the mind preserves its 
due balance of power. Neither is it strange that the Imagina- 
tion, when unfettered by the Judgment, should, in accordanJ 
with the character of its being, tinge these ideas witff 
unnatural and gorgeous colouring. The mind being fixed 
intently upon a single train of thought, which is only intcr> 
rupted by repose, resumes her reasoning when any of h^ 
faculties escape from the thraldom of sleep, with this modlff 
cation, that, as one power or faculty — generally the Imagina^ 
tion — is alone active in dreaming, the conclusions whi 

• Sir W, Scott, Laya/thtLatI Miattrtl. 
t Macniih, 9f. fit 

§ Xemmaiui Julia. — Tlie mme idow we •tety findy etprtsscd jn an 
tngcdy, lormcd 7>/ Airipanta i 

" Whilii i)>f t-m4 icttm ilwl daily twHy the Mas 
And fill tliv t|rifit. hi lull liim «ii(I]in ilvviv 
When <treutu(hc hiinumin, punctual, of thcchnc, 
'rhc wsnlot pinci («r cDmbai. 
So • • • • 

• • ■ rvtlh ihe wintli, 

SiritM Iht vun muinei. toch ndvuw trav* 
Ikuioc liiM (anhtr froin ihc diKiKl pun," 
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it draws from the same premises are occasionally, and 
frequently, diametrically opposite to truth- 
It has not yet been ascertained, and in fact we are but ill 
the very threshold of the inquiry, what are the effects pro- 
duced by different states of the body upon the mind. That 
disease of body affects, in a marked degree, the mental opera- 
tions during the waking state, is a fact well known to all, and 
the influence is not removed during sleep, I have before 
stated that perfect sleep. — that in which the whole of the 
mental operations are annihilated — is an attendant only on 
the most perfect bodily and mental health. There may be 
here mentioned, however, in addition to this, a peculiar 
condition of constitution ; for it appears dependent upon 
the combined condition of both mind and body, in which 
dreaming never tabes place. Cleon, the friend of Plutarch. 
Thrasyniedes, and others, never dreamed during the course of 
a long life. Similar instances have been recorded by Locke 
and Aristotle, where dreaming never took place till a certain 
period, and then was produced by an assignnblc cause. A 
gentleman, whose case is mentioned by Locke, never dreamt 
till he had a fever ; a second never except when indisposed. 
It is extremely probable, though I do not advance it as a 
positive truth, that we never dream but in a state of bodily 
indisposition. The state of our health is hardly the same 
two hours together; the infinitely various modihcations which 
this undergoes can never be appreciated by us. but may be 
ascertained, in some measure, by the variable state of the 
mind. We are troubled with ennui, listless and unhappy, we 
know not why; and ag'ain are cheerful, gay, and merry, and 
are just as ignorant of the cause. The variation in the 
condition of the body is. in a great measure, the origin of 
this; and the extension of this influence to sleep, the cause 
of the greater part of the phenomena of our dreams, A 
remark of Aristotle's tends materially to confirm this: view of 
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the subject ; he says tliat persons who never dream till they 

arc grown up arc generally liable, soon after Uidr fint 

experience of tlic kind, to a change in the bodily conslitulioD 

terminating in disease or death. • It is plain that here, as in 

the case of the gentleman who never dreamt except when 

indisposed, that the dream was solely produced by variation 

in the state of the body, indicating an approach to, or an 

actual state of, disease. Where disease is confirmed, the 

Imagination of our dreams is at onee powerfully modified 

by it. The sudden starts from sleep, which attend the 

approach of fever, are produced, doubtless, from unpleasant 

dreams. We are hurried along upon the blast, and plunged 

into caverns of infinite space and chaotic gloom ; we are 

rocked to giddiness in the whirlpool; appalled with sounds 

BO tremendous that tliey appear to be produced by nothing 

less than the universal wreck of matter; and plunged thou- 

•sands of feet down precipices, into the boiling- cataracts 

liclow. These mental images are produced by, and strictly 

dependent upon, a morbid state of body, and are \a strict 

relation to the degree or danger of that state. The visions, 

indeed, which occur in a state of fever arc highly distressing; 

the mind is vehemently hurried on from one train of ideas to 

miothcr. and participates in the painful activity of the system. 

If, from any cause, ive chance to be relieved from the physical 

suffering occasioning such dreams, the dreams themselves 

wear away, or are succeeded by others of a more pleasing 

description. Thus, if perspiration succeed to feverish heat, 

the person who, during the continuance of the latter, fancwd 

Iiinjsclf on the brink of a volcano, or broiled beneath nn 

African sun. is transported to some refreshing stream, and 

enjoys precisely the pleasure which such a transition would 

* SilimnchuM Informs us (hnt ilie cpidciiik fever of Rome wik utheml in by 
tlroitt)* of Uic inoii frightful chnracter; and Sylviut HcU'lmr, whii lUxcribvs ibe 
vpiileniie which rn^d %t Lvytlen, in i60rj. alalia llui. previous to Mch ixiroKysm 
ot hict, lh< p-iliciil fell a»lcc|>, nxil tiilTi^icil a Mivcrc nUa'ck uf itlghlrnaii-. 
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produce, did it actually taVe place. * The most distressing 
dreams to which we are subject are, perhaps, those known by 
tlic name of nightmare; an imaginative state of mental 
HufTering depending upon error or excess in diet, or an actual 
> state of disease. This alfcclion, termed Ephialtes, by the 
Greeks, and Incubus, or Siiccubus. by the Romans, was, in the 
ages of superstition, supposed to result from the actual visit 
of a fiend, who, by the torments he inflicted during sleep, 
wished to obtain from the individual visited some concession* 
to the rulers of the kingdom of eternal night. It is nothing 
more, however, than a painful dream, produced by a tem- 
porary or permanent state of bodily disease. Sonic people 
are much more prone to incubus than others. Those whose 
digestion is healthy, whose minds are at ease, and who go 
supperless to bed, will be seldom troubled with it. 

"Those, again, who keep late hours, study hard, eat heavj' 
suppers, or are subject to bile, acid, or hypochondria, arc 
almost sure to be, more or less, Its victims. There arc 
particular kinds of food which, in some persons, pretty con- 
stantly lead to tlie same result; such as cheese, cucumbers, 
almonds, and other substances difKcult of digestion, lllldcs- 
heini remarks, that he who wLshes to know what nightmare 
is, must eat chestnuts before going to sleep and drink feculent 

• Macnish, «/. tit. The Hydropic ilratms of seas, Inttc?, onti rivers — hit 
Ima^nolion wnfis him to the snndy desert, and there, Ihiraty os he is, cheau tiim 
witU llie (leccitlul mirage, Thus L.1 Vcgn, in his ilicam of Salido — 

^* 1 dreamt, ben-rsitli [he mmititfr IwaEit, 
Afani wfiere TigiEi winili; hli ^re«fo. 
hit playful Dock I led !□ drink. 
And jtwni) the noanlide o'ai hii Ijiink, 
\ reach^ b1, but liis tvoiilfd bed 
Saw. wilh turt>nse, the 'sTrc^ni 1ii:ul lie J. 
Partlieil up willl Lliiisl, I follijii'til ilill, 
'riini' ilk new course. Ihe «a>TfBrI rill ; 
I fciIlon-'J (Id, bill slill my liii 
Th' kltunve wBTE could never nj>." 

In tills mitnnei' nre the distr^^ing sensations which disease pro(i!ni;cs in our 
dreams continually aggntvntcd by phmtoms of piomUing allevialioti, wlikh oiity 
give acliliiional poignancy to whatever ittiscri'cs we may feci. 
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wine after tlicni." * The dreams produced by nightmare are 
the very acme of human ill, and the consummation of all 
human suffering. Tliey are a thousand times more frightful 
than the fabled visions of necromancy, and transcend in 
horror all the descriptions and pictures of history, poetry, or 
romance : Spencer's Cave of Despair ; Dante's appalling 
picture, or Ugolino and his famished offspring ; Laociion and 
his sons, pressed in the folds, and strangled witli the pressure, 
of the mighty serpents; the tortures of Isaac Orobio, in the 
cells of the Spanish Inquisition, do not exceed, and frequently 
do not equal, the agonies of the labourer under nigbtmarc. 
Tile state of mind and feeling at the time of the invasion of 
the nightmare tends materially to increase or modify the 
scenes and horrors which it produces : if we have been 
harassed by care, depressed by grief; if we have been watch- 
ing the sick-bed of a parent, or mourn the loss of lover, 
friend, or wife, such feelings or persons will mingle with the 
inexpressibly horrible nature of these dreams. I remember 
the case of a gentleman who experienced an attaci': of night- 
mare soon after the death of his wife, produced by supping at 
a late hour of some unwholesome food. She died soon after 
their marriage, tlie attachment preceding which had been long 
and ardent. He imagined that she was restored to him from 
the dead, and, like the Eurydice of Orpheus, was not tainted 
by the damps or dishonours of the grave — the demon of 
Corruption had not dared to lay a finger upon her sainted 
form, but she was, to his imaginatioi], gay and blooming as 
she first appeared to him, a fair-haired girl, sporting among 
the flowers her hand had planted, whose beauty was immeas- 
urably inferior to her own : he clasped the delightful vision to 
his bosom, and once more dwelt in an elysium of earthly 
happiness which, alas ! was soon to be shadowed by the 
phantoms of Icy despair. Suddenly, by one of those strange 
• PMtetap!iy pf^v^. 
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changes which are peculiar to the phenomena of our dreams, 
he was stretched upon the bed, and the ph;intom of his 
deceased wife seated upon his breast : her beauty began to 
fade, the skin to peel aiid turn blue, the lip lost its vermilion 
and the eye its lustre, and he laboured in an agony of terror 
to throw off from his body the lifeless corse, which, with a 
weight like that of Ossa and Pelion, appeared to be pressing 
him through the earth to her own clay tenement. 

A lady, during a period of convalescence from alarming 
disease, had an attack of nightmare. Her Imagination 
carried her to a gloomy vault, fathoms below the surface of 
the earth. Here, inclosed by walls of adamant, completely 
cut off from the sights and sounds of cartli, she was incar- 
cerated ; and so deep was her living grave, that the mole and 
the earth-worm never descended to its level ; here she was to 
wrestle with death ; the phantom assaulted her in shape of a 
skeleton, wound his bony arms round her neck, and hugged 
her to suffocation, Then followed the stru^Ic fur life, the 
sense of utter inability to escape, and the toil and horror of 
unearthly warfare. 

The modifications which nightmare assumes are infinite ; 
but one passion is never absent — that of uttcrr incompre- 
hensible dread. "Sometimes the sufferer is buried beneath 
overwhelming roclts, which crush him on all sides, but still 
leave him with a. miserable consciousness of his situation : 
sometimes he is involved in the coils of a horrid, slimy 
monster, whose eyes have the phosphorescent glare of the 
sepulchre, and whose breath is poisonous as the marsh of 
Serna. Every thing horrible, disgusting, or terrific in the 
physical or moral world, is brought before hira in fearful 
array ; he Is hissed at by serpents, tortured by demons, 
stunned by the hollow voices and chilled by the cold touch 
of apparitions ; a mighty stone is laid upon his breast, and 
crushes him to the ground in helpless agony ; bulls and tigers 
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pursue his palsied footsteps ; the unearthly shrieks of hags, 
witches, :tiid lieiids float uround him. In whatever situation 
he may be pl.tccd, he feels superlatively wretched ; he is 
Ixion, working for ages at his wheel ; lie '\s Sysiphus, rolling 
his eternal stone ; lie is stretched upon the iron bed of 
Procrustes; he is prostrated by inevitable destiny, beneatli 
the approaching wheels of the car of JagcrnauL At one 
moment he may have the consciousness of a malignant 
demon being at his side ; then, to shun the sight of so 
alarming an object, he will close his eyes — but still the fearful 
being makes its presence known, for its icy breath is felt 
diffusing itself over his visage, ami he knows that he is face 
to face with a Aend ; if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes 
glaring on him, and an aspect of despair griming at him with 
more than hellish malice ; or, what is most common, he may 
have the idea of a monstrous hag squatted upon his breast, 
mute, motionless, and malignant — an incarnation of the Evil 
Spirit, whose intolerable weight crushes tlie breath out of his 
body, and whose fixed, deadly, and incessant stare petriBes 
him with horror, and makes his very existence inHuffeniblc." * 
In the earlier ages of the history of philosophy— when the 
greater part of the occurrences wliich the systems then in 
vogue could not explain were attributed to tlie agency of 
demons, fa.uns, and satyrs — when the Platonic philosophy 
was the order of the day — ^the incubus, or nightmare, at- 
tracted much attention, and called forth the ingenuity of 
all the theorists of the age. But, as that kind of science 
advanced which was based on the profound aphorism of 
Bacon — as nature was observed and facts recorded — the 
speculations of the Platonists melted, like the composition of 
tlieir spirits, into thin air, and a knowledge that was real, 
tangible, and useful began to shed her pale but steady light, 
and gradually to disperse the mists and vanities of philosophy 

" Mnoiiili, D/*. erf; ch. 9, p, 135, ia6. 
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and physic. As I have said, incubus was supposed to be 
produced by the visits of fiends of various grades and orders, 
angels good. bad. and indifierent ; and according to the mild 
or aggravated form of the attack was the rank or malignancy 
of the ghostly visitant. Much curious infornialioii on this 
subject may be found in the woi-ks of Aristotle, Plato, Pliny, 
Paracelsus, and a host of other writers who, in their day, 
supported, illustrated, and defended the speculations to which 
I tiave alluded. 

Popular superstition, although based on ignorance of the 
laws which regulate and produce the phenomena of natural 
events, is nevertheless directed, floating as it is upon a sea of 
error, by the tenets of sonic philosophic school; and it is not 
till every link in the chain of arguments supporting the 
doctrines of such schools has been repeatedly examined and 
proved unsound, that tJie system is at length abandoned for 
that of some new sect, whose opinions, perhaps, merely gain 
novelty and renown from their being totally opposed to those 
of the declining system on whose ruin they are built- The 
illustration of this point would furnish much useful informa- 
tion, and form a subject of extreme novelty and interest, 
both in astronomy, medicine, and metaphysics. The doctrines 
promulgated by Plato are, even at this distant period of time, 
after a lapse of twenty-one centuries, not altogether ex- 
ploded; and two centuries ago they swayed certain sects 
with a full confidence of their immutable truth. It is strange, 
at that advanced period of philosophical inquiry — for sucli 
in some respects it certainly was — that we should find 
the Platonists accusing those men of atheism, who imputed 
the phenomena of dreams, spectres, and incubi to mere 
melancholy and the workings of a disturbed fancy. These 
Platonists were a party in science, who, like the physicians of 
the days of Charles II, dreaded all change — who were willing 
to clothe truth in a robe of mist and darkness, merely 
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because she should not shed the lustre of her effulgent bright- 
ness upon the defurmity of the ridiculous and distorted being 
in whom they were attempting to preserve a sicWy existence 
by the crude and unnatural food with which they nourished 
her. The ideas of the PlatonisLi were revived, with slight 
modifications, by the writers upon witchcraft, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries — by Wicrus, Remigius, and others. 
A class of dreams, termed Avxavfromn by the learned, bul by 
the German vulgar, werf-ivohes, and by the French, hupi- 
garoits, was supposed by these writers to be the cause of 
nightmare. By a compact with the fiend, men acquired the 
power of leaving their own body and entering into that of any 
anin!al they might choose, and, in this form, of repairing to 
the sleeping couch of the dreamer. Space will not permit 
me to pursue the train of argument by which the reality of 
these metamorphoses was supposed to be effected. I merely 
notice the conclusion of a writer of this period, who sums up 
his reasoning by saying that "It is more natural to suppose 
that they were thus transformed, than that the affection was 
a mere delusion of fancy." 

The "squab fiend," however, and her nightmare are things 
created, by disease or drsordcr, from the chaos of a disturbed 
fancy. If the food be lighter, and in less quantity, these 
visions will not disturb us ; we shall sleep in peace ; no 
dreams will harass us, except those of the most pleasing 
character. I am persuaded that, by paying attention to the 
phenomena of our dreams, much useful information might be 
obtained with regard to the state of our health individually. 
Some persons whose minds arc active dream habitually, 
others never do so. If, in the former, the dreams change their 
character, and become unpleasant, we may attempt to eluci- 
date their cause by reviewing the state of mind, the mode of 
living, and the occurrences of the past day ; if these diflfcr 
not from Iht: usual routine, ■«'€ may suspect sonic hirking 
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bodily ailment, some incipient state of trivial or serious 
disorder. If, in the second instance, we begin to dream, and 
cannot trace any error in diet, or mental impression, to which 
the dream can be referred, we may take the dream as a silent, 
but sure, monitor of some lurking, but concealed, enemy 
within. This attention would be making a good use even of 
dreams — those giddy children of an idle brain, to most 
persons, appear to rise without any cause, to which prophetic 
power is frequently attributed, and whicli, to individuals of 
weak minds, render their nights miserable, and their days 
cheerless. Dreams do not arise without some cause ; they 
may occasionally occur, and baffle all our soothsaying to 
unravel them, but in a vast majority of instances the state of 
body calls up the phantoms, and the previous bias of the 
mind gives it its peculiar character, attributes, and tendency. 

All violent mental excitement produces a corresponding 
affection of body, though this sympathetic disorder may be 
modified in a variety of ways, according to the constitution of 
the person in whom it takes place. So intimate, however, are 
the connexions of mind and body, so inseparable is "/« 
physique" from "la morale" that one cannot be unhinged, 
even in the minutest particular, without impairing that 
healthy harmony which we could wish might always connect 
our mental and corporeal constitutions. These data are strictly 
applicable to those phenomena of dreaming which yet remain 
to be noticed ; and I am extremely sorry tliat my limits will 
oblige me to pass many of these facts unnoticed, and to omit 
many illustrations of a highly interesting character, 

I cannot, however, omit referring to two classes of causes 
modifying the phenomena of our dreams. The first of tliese 
illustrates the change produced in the mind, during sleep, by 
the action of agents upon the body ; and the second that 
state of mind continued in sleep, which is produced by causes 
originally affecting it in the waking stale. Opium is the most 




powerful of ihe first class of causes; and though only one 
author ill the whole r.iiige of general or scientific literature well 
illustrates this Wind of dream, and this author is so well 
known, 1 cannot omit referring to him, since the nature of the 
dreams ijt so cxtraordinaiy, and the laiif^uagc in which Ihey 
arc related so powerful, and possessed of so much striking 
poetic beauty. The dreams to which I am about to refer were 
caused by ait indulgence in opium, which had been persevered 
in for four years; the delights of which indulgence were dearly 
paid for by the paina which succeeded : and, of all pains, those 
are the most acute, and shadow the soul with the deepest 
gloom, which follow, or are the consequence of, an inebriated 
and long -continued paroxysm of pleasure. It is a curious 
thing in the history of the phenomena of mind, to witness 
the effect which the previous bias of that mind excited in 
deepening the scenes of horror exhibited in the dreams of 
the opium eater, when even its constitution was so changed, 
by the immoderate use of his darling but pernicious drug. 
"The causes of my horror lie deep," says he, "and some of 
them must be common to others. Southern Asia, in general, 
is the scat of awful images and associations. As the cradle 
of the human race, it would alone have a dim and revcrcntiai 
feeling connected with it. But there are other reasons. No 
man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and capricious 
superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes elseivhere, affect 
him ir the %vay that lie is affected by the ancient, monumental. 
cruel, and elaborate religions of Hindostau. The mere an- 
tiquity of Asiatic things, their institutions, histories, modc3 of 
faith, arc so impressive, that to mc the vast age of the race and 
name overpowers the sense of youth in the individual. A 
young Chinese appears to me an antediluvian man renewed. 
Even Englishmen, though not bred in any knowledge of 
such institutions, cannot but shudder at the mystic sublimity 
of castes that have ilowed apart and have refused to mix 
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tbrough such immemorial tracts of time ; nor can any man 
fail to be awed by the mere names of the Ganges and 
Euphrates, it contributes much to these fecUncs, that 
Southern Asia is, and haa been for thousands of years, tlut 
part of the earth most swarming with human life ; the great 
'officitia gciiiium.' Man is a weed in those r^ions. The 
vast empires, also, into which the enormou!; population of 
Aa3. has always been cast, give a further sublimity to aU 
orienta] thoughts and images. In China, besides what it has 
in common ^'itli the rest of this quarter of the earth, I am 
terrified by the modes of life, the mannei-s, the barrier of utter 
abhorrence and want of sympathy, placed between us by 
feelings deeper than I can analyse. I could sooner live with 
lunatics or brute animals. All this, and much more than I 
can say, or have time to say, the reader must enter into, 
before he can comprehend the unimaginable horror which my 
dreams of oriental imagery and mythological torture im- 
pressed Upon me. Under the connecting feeling of tropical 
heat and vertical sunlights, I brought together all creatures, 
birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and appear- 
ances, that are found in all tropical regions, and assembled 
them together ia China or Hindostan. From kindred feel- 
ings, I soon brought Egj-pt and her gods under the same 
law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by 
monkeys, by paroquets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, 
and was fixed for centuries at the summit, or in secret rooms ; 
I was the idol ; I was the priest ; I \vas worshipped ; I was 
sacrificed. I fied from the wrath of Bmhma, through all tJic 
forest of Asia; Vishnoo hated me; Seeva laid wait for me. 
I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris. I had done a deed, 
they said, which the Ibis and the Crocodile trembled at. 1 
was buried, for a thousand years, in stone cofhns, with mum- 
mies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers, at the heart of 
eternal pyramids. I was kissed with cancerous kisses, and 
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laid confounded with all unutterably slimy things, amongst 
reeds and Nilotic mud."* I might pursue this narrative to a 
much greater extent, and at every step light upon some new 
scene of amazement and horror. The want of judgment of 
time, wliich is peculiar to dreaming generally, is immeasu- 
rably increased by opium. Seconds become hours, minutes 
days, and days centuries. And this, from my own experience, 
I can more particularly allude to, after having taken it, as I 
have done, some few times in the course of my life, for the 
relief of bodily anguish. The mind then becomes, as it were, 
disembodied, and roams through scenes it has before visited, 
which seem to expand befure it into primeval magnitude; 
time appears to grow with space, and becomes so extended 
that we arc unable to waste it. This, during pleasurable 
dreams, is a perfect ecstasy ; but when we come, like the 
opium-cater, to be buried alive, with a perfect consciousness 
of existence, and a sense of the unutterable horror of our 
state, we may well enter into his feeling-s when the day 
chased away his dreams, and he wept for joy. as his awaking 
once more enabled him to control the t>Tannical power of his 
Imagination. 

The passions, modifying as they do in a most Important 
manner the constitution of the mind, exercise a powerful 
influence upon the imagination of our dreams. Love, joy, 
hope, and those of a kindred character, exalt and refine its 
ideas, and give a brighter and more pleasing view to all 
objects viewed by the mind when thus influenced. And as 
these clothe natural objects and moral impressions with a 

• Cmftiiwmi of an En^itk Of-mm-^Ur, p. 169, London, 1833, Tbe whole 
of these dreams nrc wortliy of Btteniion ; they ftrnn, in iht kiiguago of Ibc 
auihiir, an " Iliiul of n-ocs." If ific plcawirca of on Imucmation cxatnl by 
ot)iam, ticlailed In 'he rin.t Leclure. thould have inilucetl aiiy one to »dopt n 
iMneful A pracliMi ftt Uiat of opium-eating, wliidi llw Editor of the CMltnktm 
JmirmiJ *«cnt» to fcAi, let tlicm be warned in lime Ic dJMMijtiimc a liabil which, 
in Ihc sctiud. will he iiriidnclivc of a Iwad of mwiUl niiwij aud will ticiidcr nielli 
uid day ttlihii wretcbed. 
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garb of beauty ; so their oppositca, remorse, fear, shame, 
sorrow, disappointed love, and hope deferred, make the heart 
sick, darken the intellectual faculties, and soon impair the 
body. 

Whatever may be the torture the mind undergoes during 
the day, from these sources, night occasionally restores its 
tranquillity, and once more fills it with dtlight ; but though 
the^ie visions are for a time pleasing, and lead us to the very 
verge of long-lost happiness, some demon d^hes tlie cup 
from our lip, fate interposes, physical obstacles arise, and we 
are separated by an impassable barrier from the haven which 
hope created, and the dwelling which love made home. 
Tliese phantoms of our dreams, like the weird sisters, " hold 
the word of promise to the ear, but break it to the hope." 
These were the dreams of the unfortunate Elolfse — 

" When at the close of each sad, sorrowing day, 
Fancy restored what vengeance snatch'd away." 

Of this character, varied indeed in the melancholy and 
terrific imagery which attended them, were the dreams of 
Dido for the loss of ^Eneas, so beautifully described by 
Virgil ; of Sardanapalus. dreading the loss and destruction 
of his Assyrian empire, and the extinction of the line of 
Ntmrod; of Rachel liaker; of Helen McDougal, and others.* 

* Someiiraes iTiedieana in u'hich tlie passions nre concerned apeftfaTnore 
pleasing character than those just referred tO; we are occnstoDilly, under ihctc 
circamBLances, tcanKpocle<i ti th<^ stociely of those long dead, anJ lo scenes wlikli 
wc tlioiiElit faJctl from llie mcinory fur ever. Il is o singulnr fnct liiat dreams of 
llie dead an- seldom, if cvci. accompanied by letror or iurprise; aiid in lliese 
•itates Ihe friend of our youlh, the wife of our liosom, Oie child a( our afTcction, it 
restored ; end (he ofgdUite pleisure of these dreams throws sometimes » halo of 
pleasure aroand us for days oflcr they have occurred. "The siumlicrer in tliwe 
itntcs, supposes himself cnjoj'ing the companionship ot those who were dearer to 
him than life — 

' He hean Iheli vidci In drcanu. 
Upon him loftly col], 
Like ci:ho <^f 1^i« mountain stream, 
Ot,lutjnt wiiccfnll : 
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The beautiful illustrations which have been given by Juvenal, 
Lucretius. Byron, and Pope of this mood of the Imagination, 
are the truths of philosophy conveyed to the understanding 
and rendered more pleasing by the poetic garb in which they 
are arrayed. They are admired by most readers for their 
beauty of language ; but they carry an instruction which, if 
we value the happiness of bodily health, of mental power, of 
a gocxl night and a peaceful day, should hardly be passed 
over as the mere effusions of a brilliant fancy. Muclt of the 
pleasure of our existence depends upon the due regulation of 
the Imagination. Half our evils are imaginary', and more than 
half our good ideal ; we heighten the colouring and deepen 
the shade of both one and the other. 

The mind, like the body, only continues its existence from 
the action of repeated stimuli upon it; and were we unevcited 
by hope, desire, or love, had we no object to attain, no reverse 
to fear, or nothing to call into action our mental faculties, the 
mind would become cut otf from external nature, like the 
body deprived of its senses ; our being would be a blank, and 
we should feel that we were, like Campbell's last man, alone 
in the world. The passions are our mental stimuli ; and I 
have sho\vn how they modify the state of the Imagination 
during steep : hence, if we wish to sleep undisturbed, or to be 
visited only by those dreams which are agreeable, we should 
remove all strong mental impression, of an unpleasant cha- 
racter, from our thoughts before retiring to rest. Unhappily, 
however, for such is the tenure of our existence, we arc 

He note ih#jr Forfb im whta 

They vien s living rhina. 
Ami blu«->iori]ed tn ifie tym tif inoTi, 

Likt any Bowci of sprljig.' 

— and the plcuorc o( their society !s ircblj' ciihanccil fcom Uic iiitcjiiil;? buc] purity 
of the fcdines with which iIick dreimsBTc accompanicil; in which ihc chankclenof 
ihc emotions uf the mind have lo little resemblaiice with the wnkitii; litnic, that we 
sotnelimi^ Vie for x time after wnhing, to rceolletl what circumslanct of out 
drcaini has i^iiucii that n:po«« nnd serenity which wc feci ililTiiseil thi<(>ii£li our 
whvSi: iiiviilat LtiiiE." 
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nable, in. many instmces, to control the gloomy ideas whicli 
ill intrude themselves, iiiibiddcn and unwished, into the 
mind — we cannot get rid of the melancholy produced by loss 
of fortune, injured fame, or false friendship — &o that wc ja 
reality possess more power over the condition of the body, 
than we do over the state of the mind ; and, consequently, 
these recollections will be called up during sleep, and invested 
with all the false colouring with which the Imagination can 
array them. The state of our body, also, modifies the con- 
dition of the mind, as I have said, in a d€g;ree as marked as 
that produced by the passions ; but with regard to the 
management of this, some rules may be laid down, which 
will influence, in a great measure, the Imagination of our 
dreams. Physiologists have divided the stimuli whicli affect 
our body into classes ; such are the great divisions established 
by Halle of the circumfusa and injesta— the former including 
all physical causes, such as climate, the atmosphere, and the 
seasons, which affect us from without ; the latter compre- 
hending such as operate upon the body from within, in the 
shape of the infinite modifications of diet. 

There is a tliird class of causes, which may affect the 
mind through the medium of the body ; and that is the 
imperfect exhalation or excretion of those liquids or gases 
which are become foreign to its nature, and which are 
ifividenced in the perspiration from the sldn, the vapour from 
the lungs, and the -serous fluids esehalcd on the surface of 
every membrane, and in the interior of every cavity through- 
out the whole organization. From impure air, from indolenci^ 
nd from other causes, these become retained or not furnished 
in sufficient quantity ; and the result is, a state of bodily 
complaint, which, re-acting upon the mind in sleep, becomes 
a source of unpleasant dreams. Exercise, during a state of 
health, is the great medium of preserving these eliminations, 
excretions, in a state of sufficient activity. In bringing 

E 
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one division of causes affecting the bodily healtli to bear 
upon the condition of the mind dun'ng sleep, wc should, if m 
wish to rest in peace and dream of happiness, have a cliambcr 
of moderate capacity, well supph'cd with pure air. The 
clothing of the bed should not be too heavy or too hot. since, 
by exciting the circulation of the brain, unpleasant dreantfy 
partaking of the character of nightmare, might be produced; 
the same effects would be brought about by the head lyittg 
too low, which would prevent a return of venous blood from 
the brain. The state of the stomach, above all, should be 
attended to; if the food be difficult of digestion, an undu« 
degree of acidity will be produced, which, acting upon tbe 
brain, will produce all the evils which, in the course of the 
lecture, I have passed in review. An overloaded stomach 
causes similar effects, but in a different way ; it acts chiefly 
by irritating the heart, and quickening the circulation; and if 
llie conjecture of an ingenious physiologist be true — that only 
a certain number of pulsations are allotted to every man — we 
should be most anxiously watchful how we suffered moral im- 
pression, or bodily affections, over which we had any control, 
to accelerate the action of the heart. Late hours are attended 
by a slight degree of fever, which acts in a similar manner; 
and early rising is productive of the benefits attributed to 
exercise, in the third division of causes affecting tlic body. 

If we wish, therefore, to have pleasant dreams, the body 
should be slightly fatigued, the pulse should be quiet, the 
mind calm, the skin cool, and the stomach nearly empty. 
We shall then not need a "piil&w of hops" to woo us to 
repose. We shall not have to think of the sounding rain, the 
murmur of bees, the meandering river, the waving corn, or 
tlic restless nccaii. We shall not have then to exclaim, " I 
cannot win thee, Sleep, by any stealth;.* but our slumbers' 
will be light and protracted till long after "the small birds' 
melodies" and the "first cuckoo's melancholy cry!' 
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During perfect sleep — that is, during the complete and 
undisturbed repose of botli body and niiiid — we are dead and 
insensible to the world around us, and are totally cut off from 
all communication with external objects, whether they are 
presented to the senses or to the Imagination. Sleep, like his 
brotlKr Death, annihilates all our faculties, destroys percep- 
tion, throws over our senses a veil of total insensibiUty, and, 
though differing hi nature and appearance from his terrible 
relative, presents points of similarity which are at once 
recognised by all. 

" Death and his brother Sl«p — 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of livid blue ; 
The other, rosy as the mom 
When, throned on Ocean's wave. 
It blufiltcs o'er the world ; 
Yet both so passing wonderful." " 

Perfect sleep is a state not frequently enjoyed or long 
continued, attendant only upon tlie most complete bodily and 
mental health. There is a state of mental disturbance 
common to sleep, in which the faculties of the mind are 
irregularly called into action, losing their proper and accus- 
tomed bearing and relation, acting independently of each 
iither, and pruducing combinations which rarely have any 
existence in nature, but which are, at various times, and under 
ifarious circumstances, pleasing, ludicrous, or terrific. This 
constitutes dreaming. Dreams, under ordinary circumstances, 

• Shelley. 
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are not sufficiently vivid in their pictures, or do not act vrith 
stimulus of sufficient power upon the scnsoriuin, to induce it 
to call into action, in a more or less isolated form, the senses, 
or the organs of locomotion. In its more active and extraor- 
dinary forms we have, however, induced sleep-talking and 
sleep-walking — the Paroniria loguftts, and the Patvairia 
ambulatis, of the classification of "Dt. Mason Good. The 
Imagination of our dreams is of three distinct classes. 
I. That which, however vividly impressed upon the sensorium, 
does not call into action any of the voluntary functions. 
i. e., any power of bodj' over which wc have any control when 
awake: 2, That which calls into action one of the senses 
separately, under which must be included speech : and, 3, 
That which is sufficiently powerful to excite one or more 
of the senses in conjunction witli the organs of locomotion; 
to cause the person so affected to p;o to long distance^ and 
into perilous situations, from whicli he returns perfectly safe, 
in order to perform actions which, when awake, he is not 
ciHiscious of having committed. Sleep-talking is a modifica- 
tion merely of somnambulism ; a variety in degree of that 
condition of the sensorium which produces, in its more 
violent forms, sleep-walking, Dr. Maciiish supposes that 
" sleep-talking consists in a distribution of sensorial power to 
tile organs of speech, by which means they do not sympathize 
in the general slumber, but remain in a state fit to be called 
into action by the particular trains of ideas." This opinion is 
difficult to understand ; we cannot conceive of organs whose 
nervous or exciting influence is derived from central sources, 
such as the brain, remaining, during sleep, in a state to bo 
acted upon, unless that nervous centre from which they derive 
their excitation were, in itself, morbidly or unduly excited. 
The opinion of the German physiologist, Hennings, adopted 
by Dr. Mason Good, appears far more rational and satis- 
factory, and explain.*;, as far as the sensorium is concerned, 
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the proximate causes of sleep-talking. "As the stimulant 
force of our ideas, in dreaming, is often sufficient to rouse the 
external senses generally, and to awake us suddenly aiid at 
once, it may be of just such a kind, and just such a strength, 
as to excite into their accustomed action the muscles of those 
oi^ns or members only which arc more immediately con- 
nected with the train of our ideas or incoherent tiiouglits, 
whilst every other organ may remain torpid : and hence, the 
muscles chiefly excited being those of speech, sonic persons 
talk; or again, those chiefly excited being those of locomo- 
tion, others walk in their sleep, without being' conscious, on 
their waking, of any such occurrence." Dreams of great 
power and vividness, which are terrible in their cliaracter, and 
connected intimately in their scenery with our own immediate 
destiny, are of so stimulating a character as to rouse the 
whole faculties of tlie mind at once, and we are instantly 
awoke. Of such a character were the dreams of Richard, on 
the eve of the battle of Bosworth, These dreams are always 
dependent, during a state of bodily health, upon intense 
mental anxiety, which, if it permit sleep at all to take place, 
constantly produces dreams of this kind, which as constantly 
interrupt it. The invasion of attacks of acute disease are 
almost invariably marked with dreams of this nature. 

Persons thus indisposed jump up suddenly in extreme 
terror; tliey are suddenly plunged into the ocean from high 
precipices, or placed in situations of danger, from which they 
attempt to escape by effort* so violent that the dream is 
broken. So intense, and apparently real, are the events and 
objects of these dreams, that the personages or fiends of our 
visions remain, to the fancy, tenant's of our chamber for some 
time after waking, and it is with dilTiciilty we can imagine 
that these pictures, the children of a distempered fancy, are 
not actual occurrences. Those dreams which produce sleep, 
talking, are far inferior in the intensity of their cliaracter to 
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those whtcli I have just described. Carrying forward tlic 
theory of Hcnnings, which, with some trifling' modiftcations, 
appears to mc to be the correct one. 1 should describe the 
Imagination of our dreams, wliicli causes steep-talking, to bt 
" Ideas presented to the fancy, with sufficient power to call 
into action the faculty of speech, the ideas at the same time 
being of such a character, as relate immediately and directly 
to the exercise of tliis faculty." 

The modifications of sleep-talking are extremely variable, 
from the use of a few incoherent expressions, to the distinct 
relation and long description of scenes long past, or those 
which are then present to the Imagination. These variations 
depend, doubtless, upon the intensity of the dream, and upon 
the natural vigour of the Imagination thus excited. Children 
are particularly liable to sleep-talking ; the nervous system is, 
in them, so active and so eaailj' excited, particularly in some 
constitutions, that a day of pleasure wth their companions 
commonly produces sleep-talking, by reviving the events of 
the day in vivid and unsettling dreams. Days of great 
excitement are highly injurious to some children, by tlius 
becoming tlie causes of disturbed and feverish nights. A 
youth, about nine years old. had been visited for several 
successive mornings, with attacks of sleep-talking of rather 
an extraordinary character He would, for half an hour, hunt 
a pack of hounds, as appeared by his hallooing and calling 
the dogs by their names, and discoursing with the attendants 
of the chase ; describing exactly a day of hunting, which he 
had witnessed a year before, going through the most minute 
circumstances of it: calling to people who were then present, 
and lamenting the absence of others who were then also 
absent. He then sang an English and then an Italian 
song, part of them with his eyes open and part with 
them closed, but could not be awakened or excited by 
any violence which it was proper to use. Reasoning meta> 
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pliysically upon this case, the hunting scene appears to have 
been rather an act of the Memory than tlie Imagiuatioii, 
attended with the pleasurable eagerness whtdi was the 
consequence of those ideas recalled by recollection. Some 
occurrences of this nature are most singular, and cannot be 
well explained by the laws of ontology, as far as they are at 
present known. A very elegant and ingenious young lady, 
had an attack of sleep-talking on alternate days, which con- 
tinued nearly the whole day ; and as on her days of disorder 
she took up the same kind of ideas which she had conversed 
about, in her sleep, tlie day but one before, and could recollect 
nothing of them on the day she was well, she appeared to her 
friends to possess two minds. Now, it is probuble {for Dr. 
Darwin, who relates this case, does not infomi us of the fact) 
that the subjects of this lady's sleep-discourses, and revela- 
tions, were some private occurrences, of a melancholy or secret 
nature, wliJch she did not clioose to revea! to her friends, but 
which, constantly preying upon and exciting her mind, pro- 
duced that excess of sleep-disturbance which characterized 
her malady. Many examples of this kind are to be found in 
real life, and in the poets. Great crimes, from precisely similar 
circumstances, have been revealed during sleep. Memory — 
busy, meddling memory — haunts them by its harrowing- 
dreams ; and the disclosure (which involves life itself, and 
which is guarded when the judgment is awake by all the 
watchfulness of suspicion) is made with its attendant circum- 
stances, when the Memory and the Imagination escape in 
dreams from her controlling power, Byron's description of 
the dreams of Parisina, in which is revealed her guilty love 
for Hugo, is an illustration in point: 

"But fever'd in lier sleep she seems, 

And red her cheek with tronbied dreams. 
And niutteni she in tier unrest 
A name she dare not bicailie Li) <\»y." 
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Dreams of great power are aeldom unaccompanied by 
sleep-talking, when they da not at once rouse the whole of 
the meiitiil and corporeal faculties into action. It matters not 
of wliat character they may be ; but, certainly, those which 
relate to our own immediate circumstances, above all if these 
happen to be of a more critical nature than ordinar>', arc 
most apt to occasion this phenomenon. 

The cases of sleep-talking which have excited most atten- 
tion, are thojie in which great crimes have been disclosed. 
The sickness of heart, the weariness and brokenness of spirit, 
which must attend minds thus diseased, prevent all true 
sleep : theirs is a trouble for which the freshness of morning, 
the splendour of noon, and the repose of evening offer neither 
alleviation nor relief— which waking does not dissipate, nor 
sleep drown — which casts a gloom o'er all the beauties of 
nature --which the revolving seasons change net — which eats 
like a canker into all our joys — whicli embitters all the 
sweetness of existence, and dashes a polluted ingredient of 
unminglcd misery into our hopes, our wishes, and our com- 
forts. This is wretchedness for which there is no sympathy, 
it is but to be disclosed to be abhorred — it is a niill-stonc 
hanging over us by a thread, from the impending of which 
we know no escape — a cave, through whose adamantine sides 
there is no exit ; and we know tliat our misery, our unuttcr- 
'able misery, is not for an hour, for a day, for a year, but for 
ever. This state of mind, destroying all natural repase, has 
been analzyed in the most masterly and perfect manner by 
Shakspearc. in the tragedy of IVIacbetli. Immediately after the 
murder of Duncan, the imagination of Macbeth at once opens 
to him, as the most appalling evil which could befall him, that 
he should never again know calm repose: his fancy rings in his 
cars, with the voice and accents of a demon, that peace has 
for ever flown : " Methought, I heard a voice cry, ' Sleep no 
more 1 Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep ; 
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Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
The death of each clay's life, sore Labour's bath, 
Balni of liurt niintls. great Malurc's second course. 
Chief iiourishcr in Life's fcaat.'" 

And Ihen, accumulating:, as it were, Uie concentration of all 
human misery upon him, he continues — 

" Stilt it cried, 'Sleep no more ! ' to all the house, 
'Glamis halh murdered Sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.'" 

This appears to strike all minds, like tlie punishment of 
Cain, that it was a retribution too great to bear ; and all thc 
grcat actors wlio have personated this character — Garrick. 
John Kemble. Kean. Young, and Macready — throw expres- 
sions of the most acute agony into the words " Macbeth slialt 
sleep no more!" Macbeth, when visited by the Physician, 
who informs him that his queen is not so sick, as she is 
troubled with thick-comitig fancies that keep her from her 
rest is aware from what source the indisposition proceeds, 
and directs his mode of cure by recommending his attention 
to the state of his patient's mind, in one of the most pathetic 
passages of this noble play : 

" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, • 

Rase out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious anlidolc. 
Cleanse Itie foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?" 

We now revert to the scene in which Lady Macbeth is 
introduced as a somnambulist and sleep-talker, disclosing, by 
fragments, tlie past scenes of licr guilty life. And here the 
poet, as in the cases of insanity in Lear, Hamlet, and Ophelia, 
has shown himself a correct physiologist, and a judicious 
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metaphysician. As in the case of the youth, which I have 
related, and in most others of inveterate Par&tiiria ioqtittis, 
wc have the Mentor)' playing a part almost as important as 
the Imayinatiuil ; and Lady Macbeth's mind constajitiy 
dwells upon her remembrance of the murders of Duncan and 
Banquo. She is transported by the Imagination of her 
dream, as we learn from lier disclosures during sleep, to the 
castle of her husband, as Thane of Cawdor, and the daggers, 
the bell, and the bleeding Duncan ar^ present to her fancy, 
with all t]ic attendant scenery of tha-t awful hour. She is 
introduced attempting to wash spots of blood from her hand. 
to clean which appears an attempt as vain, as to cast an 
oblivion over the truth of her memory or the wanderings of 
her imagination: "Out, damned spot! Will these hands 
ne'er be clean .' Here's the smell of blood still : all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. To bed 
— to bed; there's knocking at the gate: come, come, come, 
come, give me your hand ; what's done cannot be undone. To 
bed — to bed — to bed." Nothing can exceed the fidelity of 
this illustration. Reality itself is not more true to nature, 
than this fictitious character to these instances of sleep- 
talking depending upon similar causes or intense mental 
anxiety. 

The milder forms of this affection, which, apart from 
bodily indisposition, depend merely upon an irritable and 
restless state of mind, are, in moat instances, relieved by the 
administration of opium before the attack. As its invasion 
is, in genera!, periodical, and its paroxysms pretty regular in 
occurrence, the person should be awoke about an hour before 
the attack is expected, and opium freely given ; so that its 
effects may be In full operation at the time of the usual 
occurrence of the disease. When this affection depends, as it 
commonly docs, upon bodily disorder, it will be removed or 
mitigated only in proportion as its exciting cause is lessened. 
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or altogether removed ; and, of course, the iiidiscriminatc use 
of opium in such cases cannot be too severely condemned. 

I shall now proceed witi] tlic consideration of the subject 
of somnambulism properly so called, not, in this lecture, 
adverting to that state of ecstatic soninambulisni produced by 
the manipulations of the animal magncttscr. Somnambulism, 
or sleep- walking, is a peculiar condition of the nervous 
system consequent upon our dreams, in which the Imagina- 
tion gains the power of directing our movements, and, in 
some measure, of controlling the operations of the senses, 
although the operations of these organs arc then excited in a 
particular manner, widely different from their waking actions, 
which I shall presently particularly notice. In sleep-walking, 
the affected person is a sort of anomaly in nature He is 
blind and sees, hears and is deaf, sensible and insensible at 
the same moment. The causes of this ^valking arc various, 
and Uke those of insanity and dreaming generally, and in 
strict accordance, also, with those which produce hallucina- 
tion, are dependent upon the two classes of causes to which I 
have so frequently adverted, viz., bodily disorder producing 
mental excitement, or certain states of the latter independent 
of the former. There is evidently a predisposition to this 
affection in the organization of the nervous system of the 
individuals in whom it occurs. They generally possess all the 
characteristics of what ts called the nervous temperament, or 
constitution ; they are thin, dark, sallow, addicted to study, 
fostering ridiculous fancies, and taking up unwarrantable 
prejudices. Their imaginations are brilliant or morbid as it 
may happen ; tinging the whole moral aspect of events with 
the sunshine of summer, or shading them with the gloom of 
winter. On this account, females, students, philosophers, 
physicians, and statesmen are particularly liable to it ; whilst 
others whose occupations relate rather to things tangible and 
real than to ideas, are comparatively exempt from its attacks, 
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The young are more subject to it than the old, and its 
accession is more to 1>e expected in spring and autumn than 
in summer and winter. The most curious point in the history 
of the Imagination of sleep-walkers appears to be " From 
what source tiic scnsonum derives its ideas during this state." 
I have described somnambulism to be the result of vivid 
dreams, occurring in constitutions of peculiar nervous irrita- 
bility, the dreams being dependent upon bodily complaint or 
not. In this case the ideas of the sleep-walker would be tlie 
product of his Imagination alone, with the assistance of 
Memory', without which, it will be at once perceived, that the 
former could not exist. Three opinions divide the scientific 
world on this subject, and in illustrating them I shall have to 
bring forward some cases of a most singular and amusing 
character. 

The Urst opinion considers the sleep-walker, as I have 
described, acting from the Imagination of his dreams. A 
young nobleman, in the citadel of Brenstein, was observed by 
his brothers, who occupied the same room, to rise in his sleep, 
put on his cloalc, and, having opened the casement, to mount, 
by the help of a pulley, to the roof of the building. There 
he was seen to tear in pieces a magpie's nest, and wrap the 
young birds in his cloalc. He returned to Iiis apartment and 
went to bed, having placed his cloak by him with the bird.s in 
it In tlie morning he awoke, and related the adventure as 
having occurred in a dream, and was greatly surprised when 
he was led to the roof of the tower, and shown the remains of 
tlie nest, as well as the magpies concealed in his cloak. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance invariably acts his dreams. 
when they happen to bear upon the events or occurrences of 
real life. He dreams that the house is on fire, and instantly 
the family is aroused by the most vociferous cries for assist- 
ance. I remember him once having a dream of this kigd at 
an inn in London, the whole honscliuld of which would have 
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been alarmed and the engines summoned, had not a friend 
who was with him, and aware of his propensity, awoke him. 

Bcrtrand and Professor Heinroth both positively assert 
that somnambulism is a distinct afTcctioii from dreaming, since, 
in dreams, we exist in an ideal world; whiLst the sleep-walUer 
is conversant with actually existing and material objects. 
Therefore they conclude that the sleep-walker is awake, or 
rather that he derivcH the impressions which are the objects 
of his imagination through the senses alone. 

Somnambulism appears rather to depend upon the nature 
of the dream, when there is a strong propensity to it, and this 
will explain the difHculty which Bcrtrand and Heinroth have 
started. It is only when the dream relates to actual or real 
occurrences, that it can be acted upon by tlie sleeping person: 
were it of a more fanciful or ideal character, this could not 
possibly take place. He may dream of swimniing^, and imi- 
tate the action — of walking or climbing to certain situations 
near, and instantly do it — he may dream of writing, reading, 
dressing, cooking, riding, dispensing, composing, singing, and 
other actions, and perform them : but if his dream carries him 
to Arabia, to the North-poic, to Heaven, or to the Moon — if 
his imagination bury him alive, turn him to a stone, a sphynx, 
to a mummy, an egg, or a tea-kettle — it becomes impossible 
for a somnambulist to represent or perform any of these 
actions, and, therefore, he remains quiet and undisturbed. 

These physiologists consider the somnambulists' actions 
to be entirely independent of lx)th the perception of their 
senses and the imagination of their dreams; tliey suppose 
them to be endowed with a peculiar mode of perception, 
which they term "Clairvoyanci." This power combines the 
functions of sight and hearing ; it is neither separately, but a 
compound of both, and is difTused over the body generally ; 
though its principal seat, the organs of the function, are the 
finger-ends and tlie nervous centres surrounding the stomach. 
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This opinion seems to be ill-founded, and unworthy of 
reception or belief, althougii adopted by all, or the greater 
part of, the philosophers and physiologists of the continent of 
Europe ; and, indeed, many facts may be deduced in its 
support. A somnambulist was accustomed to rise in his sleep, 
dress himself, go down to the cellar, and draw wine from 
a cask ; he appeared to see in the dark as well as in a ctear 
day ; but, when he awoke in the street or in the cellar, he was 
obliged to grope and feel his way back to his bed, Negretti, 
another sleep-walker, of whom wc have an account given by 
Muratori, iti liis admirable book, Delia Fantasia Umatta, 
sometimes carried about with him a candle, as if to give him 
light in his employment; but on a bottle being substituted, 
took it, and carried it, fancying that it was a candle. He once 
siid, during his sleep, that he must go and hold a h'ght to his 
master, in his coach. Rigiiellini, an observer, followed him 
closely, and remarked that he stood still at the corners of the 
streets, with his torch in his hand, not lighted, and \v'aited 
awhile, in order that the carriage, which he supposed to be 
following, might pass the place at which he imagined the Hght 
was required. The young Devaud, of Vevay, one of the best 
reported ceiscs of sleep-walking on record, being engaged to 
write a theme, took pen, ink. and paper, lighted a candle, and 
began to write. As he was writing, a thick paper was placed 
before his eyes, notwithstanding which, he continued to write 
and form his letters as before, shewing signs, however, that 
something was incommoding him ; whicli apparently pro- 
ceeded from the obstruction which the paper, being placed 
too near his nose, opposed to his respiration. Upon anotlier 
occasion the young somnambulist rose at 6ve o'clock in the 
morning, and took the necessary materials for writing, with 
his copy-book ; he meant to begin at the top of a page, 
but, finding it already written on, he came to the blank part 
of the leaf, and wrote some time from the following words: 
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Ftunt igriari pigriti't. Us deviennent igtwrants par Lt faresse ; 
and, what is lemarkablc, after several lines, he perceived that 
he had forgotten the s in the word igtwranis, and had put, 
erronously, a double r \n paresse. He then gave over writing, 
to add the s he had fot^ottcn, and to erase the superflous r. 
Probably the most remarkable case of this kind, in which 
the somnambulist acted entirely independent of his organs of 
sense, is one which has been given to the world by the Bishop 
(if Bordeaux, himself a witness and reporter of the facts. 
A young priest in a catholic seminary was accustomed to 
rise in his sleep and write sermons. After fiiiishing a page, 
he read the whole aloud, and, if necessary, erased words, and 
wrote his corrections over the line, with great accuracy. 
In order to ascertain whether he made use of his eyes, a card 
was put under his chin, so as to intercept the view of the 
paper which was on the table, but he continued to write 
witliout perceiving it. Wishing to know by what means he 
judged of the presence of objects, the paper on which he was 
writing was repeatedly changed. He always perceived this by 
the difference of size ; but when a paper of exactly the same 
shape and size was given to him, he took it for his own, and 
wrote his corrections on places corresponding to those on the 
paper which had been taken away from him. The most 
astonishing thing is, that he would write music with great 
exactness, tracing on it, at equal distances, the five tines, and 
putting upon them the clef, flats, and sharps; afterwards he 
marked the notes, at first white, then blackened those which 
were to be black. The words were written under ; and once 
happening to make them too long, he quickly perceived they 
were not exactly under the corresponding notes ; he corrected 
this inaccuracy by rubbing out what he had written, and 
putting the line below, with the greatest precision.* 

• L. A. Muratoii, dcila fiiirm lUlla J^'onlana uinitna, Vene/ia, 1766, — 

Kfpfs'ieni iiipr-t il Soiiiiati'halisniif, <ll Francisco Siavc—Iiictienapy e/ Pmettld 

.iftJitine, Art. S/"tnamiufuH:, 
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These cases, with numerous others which I could adduce 
from authentic record and from personal observation, prove 
that the senses, properly so called, do not, in such instances at 
least, minister to the activity of the imagination. How this is 
fed, is a matter conceakd by a veil too thict for us to pene- 
trate. There may be more things in heaven and earth tlian 
are dreamt of even in our philosophy ; but with due deference 
to the Magnetizers of France and Germany, we can hardly 
believe that hearing dwells in the tips of the fingers, or sight 
in the region of the stomach. It is plain that the general and 
vulgar opinion denies the operations of the senses generally in 
the phenomena exhibited by sleep-walking ; at least, though 
the eyes are open, they are supposed to be unable, to be 
incapable, of exercising their accustomed properties. Such 
was the opinion of Shakspeare, in the dialogue behvcen the 
Gentlewoman and Physician, on the somnambulism of Lady 
Macbeth — " You see her eyes are open 1 " " Aye 1 but their 
sense is shut." 

We must at once conclude, from the perusat of the cases I 
have selected to illustrate this part of my subject, tliat tlic 
Imagination alone was active in producing all the phenomena 
which those cases present. The sense of vision did not in any 
measure assist the fancy, since the eyes were not only com> 
pletely closed, but opaque bodies, as in the cases of Devaud 
and the priest, were placed between them and the paper upon 
which their themes, sermons, or music was transcribed. It at 
once strikes us as extraordinary, and almost impossible, that, 
without the assistance of sight, a person should be enabled 
to write, with as much accuracy as though this sense was 
in full operation ; and to make all the alterations, correc- 
tions, and additions which a second perusal of a composition 
invariably requires. These cases of somnambulism can onl^ 
be explained by supposing that the objects, about which their 
attention is engaged, arc pictured to the Imagination in 
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precisely the same order as they actually exist around them. 
It is a common circumstance, in ordinary dreams, that we 
fancy ourselves to be lying in the chamber in which we are 
actually reposing, and surrounded by the furniture which 
really occupies our apartment. In such cases, there is some 
difficulty in distinguishing between a dream and the waking 
state; and we dream, if I may so express myself, that we are 
awake — at least we are unable to distinguish, from the 
identity of circumstances, between the waking and the dream- 
ing state. Such a state is extremely common with some 
persons, and with myself it is a frequent occurrence: I dream 
that I am in my own bed, in my own room, under all the 
circumstances which would surround me were I awake and so 
situated ; and it is not till some unpleasant event takes 
place — such as the fancied entrance of robbers — or change 
in the character of my dream — that I am convinced, by 
waking, that I was not so before. I am convinced that these 
are the sort of dreams which produce somnambulism ; and I 
am also certain, in such cases as I have deduced, that 
somnambulism does result from such dreams ; though in most 
instances they have passed from the memory of the affected 
person.* Under the influence of such dreams as I have 
mentioned, the sleep-walker would go to any part of his 
room, and take from his desk pens and paper, write, and 
perform other actions, since the accurate imagination of his 
dream pictures to him surrounding objects precisely as they 
are then disposed. It appears necessary to this explanation, 
that the senses should, before retiring to rest, have taken 
ct^nizance of the situation of surrounding objects, with which 
Memory would furnish the Imagination during sleep. The 
priest read what he had written during his sleep, and cor- 

* The young nobleman, of Brenstein, did, however, recollect his dream, and 
it was precisely the same as the action he had performed during his somnamlm la- 
tely Hate, which he had not been aware of, but only related bis dream. 
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reeled his composition. This is an extremely curious point ; 
but it docs not appear improbable that he would recollect 
what he had written in liis fit of somnambulism, though his 
senses certaiuly afforded him no evidence of it — precisely as 
we remember the actions of a dream as long as the dream 
lasts. 

It is from this cause that somnambulists generally meet 
witli no accident in ascending to perilous situations during 
their sleep ; as in the case of the young noblemaa in the 
citadel of Brenstein, who ascended the tower for the magpie's 
nest. The surrounding localities arc so correctly presented to 
the mind, that the person ascends with safety to the roofs of 
houses, or crosses torrents and bridges which, during the 
waking state, he would be afraid to do — the passion of fear 
being destroyed by sleep. The perilous situations of som- 
nambulists have formf-d the wonder and admiration of gazing 
multitudefi, and the mind of the vulgar has been impressed 
with tlic importance of leaving the sleep-wanderer to his own 
guidance, where a mistake in his footing of tlie twentieth part 
of an inch would have plunged him into eternity. The 
intense interest thus excited has been -scarcely lessened by 
the admirable personification of the somiiambulist by Garcia, 
Kelly, and Damoreau Cintl, 

The somnambulist is limited in all he does, during this 
state, to the ideas which are furnished by the dream under 
the impression of which he acts ; his mind and, it should seem, 
his oi*gans of sense generally, are likewise limited to these 
impressions. Many persons have composed sermons and 
themes, elucidated difficult points in law and mathematics, 
during sleep, which they were unable to accomplish when 
awake. TJie intellectual faculties arc here concentrated, by 
the power of tmaginalion, upon one train of ideas, to the 
exclusion of all the rest From this cau.se. those passions 
which agitate iis when awake arc, in sleep, all in a state of 
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oblivion, except those which are connected with the Imagina- 
tion of our dream. The state of tlie perceptive power of the 
senses of vision, hearing, taste, and touch, is under the 
complete control of the Imagination during the somnani- 
bulatory state. In the waking state, the Imagination is 
dependent for the materials of its actions upon the senses, 
particularly upon the sense of vision. Fancy '\s. " engetidc-rtd 
in (he cyt; by gazing fid :" but during sleep-walking, when the 
senses are evidently in action, they appear to be entirely 
governed by the Imagination, and see and hear only what the 
Imagination chooses to take cognizance of, or only perceive 
those objects about which the Fancy is then employed. 
CastelU was a pupil of PoratJ> an Italian apothecarj-. He was 
found one night, being asleep, in the act of translating from 
Italian into French, and looked for words in a dictionary, as 
usual. His candle being extinguished, he fancied himself in 
the dark, although several otlier candles were burning in the 
apartment, groped for the candle, and went to light it again 
at the kitchen fire. He used to leave his bed, go down to the 
shop, and weigh out medicines to supposed customers, to whom 
he talked. When any one conversed with him on a subject 
upon which his mind was bent, he gave rational answers. He 
had been reading Macquer's Chemistry, and somebody altered 
his marks, to see if he would notice it. This puzzled him, 
and he said, " Bd piaccrc di sempre tcgUcmti i scgjti." He 
found his place and read aloud ; but his voice growing fainter, 
his master told him to raise it, which he did. Yet be per- 
ceived none of the persons standing round him, and though 
he heard any conversation which was in conformity with the 
train of his ideas, he heard nothing of the discourse which 
those persons held on otlier subjects. His ej-es seemed to be 
very sen.sible to objects relating to his thoughts, but appeared 
to have no life In them ; and so fixed were they, that, when 
he read, he was observed not to move his eyes, but his whole 
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head, from one side of the page to the other. * In this 
remarkable case, which differs from all those which I have 
hitiicrto brought forward, we have that singular action of the 
senses exemphfied which is pccuhar to somnambulism ; we 
have vision recognising one object before it, whilst blind to 
all the rest. Castelii saw his dictionaiy and books, whilst 
insensible to the presence of numerous persons who sur- 
rounded him : his Imagination rendered him attentive to the 
command of his master which related to his own immediate 
employment — to the train of ideas then in operation — 
whilst he was deaf to the conversation and remarks of 
other persons, or which had no such relation, although 
made in as loud a tone. The eye of the sleep-walker i^ 
insensible to the strongest light, whikt it perceives objects, 
at the same time, in a state of gloom, which it would not 
be able, under ordinary circumstances, to pierce. His car 
perceives not sounds of great power, whilst it collects the 
merest whisper that bears upon the wanderings of his fancy. 
The young Devaud, to certain particulats of whose case I 
have before alluded, whilst in a fit of somn.imbulism, heard 
a clock strike which repeated, at every stroke, the note of 
a cuckoo. " There are cuckoos here," said he, evidently 
associating the song of the bird with the situation in which he 
fancied himself placed. The senses are all in limited action 
in this state, if excited, but are invariably controlled by the 
fancy of the somnambulist. If Devaud was pinched or 
tcazed during a fit — unless his Imagioation was more tlian 
commonly fixed upon any subject — he was sensible of the 
impression, and wished to strike the offender; however, he 
never attacked the person who had actually done the ill, but 
an ideal being whom his Imagination presentcti to Iiim, and 
whom he pursued through the chamber, without running 

* See Cydfp<tdia of PractUal Mtiitaiu, An. Somtiaptiiflum—^K wmk of 
F. Soave before cjuoted, &c. 
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against the furniture; nor could the persons whom he met 
in his way divert him from his pursuit* 

A female servant, in the town of Chelmsford, surprised 
the family, at four o'clock one morning, by walking down a 
flight of stiirs in her sleep, and rapping at the bed-room door 
of her master, who inquired what she wanted ? when, in her 
usual tone of voice, she requested some cotton j saying, that 
she had torn her work, but hoped that her mistress would 
forgive her; at the same time bursting into tears, Her 
fellow-servant observed her get out of bed, and quickly 
followed her, but not before she bad related the pitiful story. 
She then returned to her room, and a light having been 
procured, she was found searching for her cotton-box, from 
whicli she was oflTcred an empty reel, but she refused it, and 
taking up the gown she pointed to the two holes which she 
was anxious to mend. In order to quiet her, her fellow- 
servant threaded a needle with black cotton, which she 
angrily rejected as of no use, her go^vn being a light-coloured 
one. AnotJier person now went to her, when, perceivinj; a 
difference in ttie voice, she said, " That is my mistress," which 
was not the case. This girl evidently acted upon the imagin- 
ation of her dream ; and, without doubt, her senses were 
limited in their action to it. Her sense of vision enabled her 
to distinguish the difference of colour between the two 
cottons ; but at the same time deceived her in the person of 
her mistress, who was not present. Her imagination was 
employed about tearing her work, for which she supposed 



* A Dioii pnlliclic nnd singular insUncc it given by Eiaamua Darwin, of Oie 
&cility Trith which nomnamliulisl^ tenant lliu scenes of iheir ImBginaLion «'ilb 
sighis and sounds whick aHea tliem In thii HAie, anil the maniiei in whicli the»e 
Ate modified by Ihe tmaginnlion of the iliEfini. ThLs IttAy in the somnambulnituy 
stale heard the sound of a passing bell. "I wish I was dead," she cried, 
Kstening lo Ihe bell ; and then, taking ofT one of licf ikocK, as she eal upon the 
bed, she eidnimeUi "I love the coLut blad;; a little wider nnd a little luti^r, nnd 
even this might make mc a. coffin." 
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her mistress would be angry, and hence the t^vo leading ideas 
of her fancy were the rents in the work and the anger of her 
mistress. We consequently find what her senses reveal to 
her relating only to these two circumstances. Cotton is 
presented to her, which she rejects, because it was not the 
colour suited to her wants. She hears a voice, and fancies, 
since the anger of her mistress was tlie predominant idea of 
licr fancy, that it is her niistresa's voice, though it is not so. 
The senses of the somnambulist are curiously modified In 
their action, and over them, in this state, the Imagination 
e.\erts some of Its most extraordinary effects. They take 
cognizance of nothing except the fancy wills it, and to the 
examples which I have given of hearing and sight, may be 
added others which affect the senses, touch, taste, and smell, 
in the ordinaiy condition, not nearly so liable to deception 
or deranged impression as the former. 

It is evident that the senses are not awake during sleep- 
walking, or they would judge more correctly as lo those 
circumstances about which the Imagination employs them. 
When I say, awake, perhaps I may be misunderstood: they 
are awake, as far as regards their customary actions — those 
actions which they perform independent of the governing or 
directing power of the Judgment; but dormant xs far as 
relates to their detection of the qualities of bodies. They 
resemble,, very much, the state of the senses in insanity, 
exemplified by the case of a poor gentleman, in Edinburgh, 
who, in a state of mental derangement, was limited in his 
diet to simple millc-porridge. He was curious in his selection 
of dainties {he observed to a visitor), careful in his choice of 
cooks, had every day a dinner of three regular courses and a 
dessert, but, somehow or other, all he ate, smelt and tasted of 
porridge. The state of thi.s poor gentleman's senses resemble 
precisely those of the sleep-walker. Negrctti had prepared 
himself a bov^O of snlad, fur which seasoned cabbage was 
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substituted, but lie did not detect tbe deception. Others 
have taken coffee for snufF, water for wine ; imagined when 
they were struck with a stick that they were bitten by a dof, 
and resolvi^d all objects, willi whicli they came in contact, into 
the tenants of their own wandering and distempered fancy. 
It is not, perhaps, by examining in an isolated and simple 
manner, the mental condition in any morbid or erratic state, 
that we are enabled satisfactorily to explain the phenomena 
which, under these states, are exhibited to us; but, on com- 
paring one with another — as insanity witli sleep-walking — we 
arrive at a clear and satisfactory elucidation of what before 
appeared to us a mystery. Thus, in insanity, wc find the 
senses correct in their actiun ; whilst the Imagination throws 
the hue of its own peculiar colour over the scenes which they 
present to it ; or we find, as in the case 1 have just alluded to 
of tlie Scotch gentleman, one sense bearing direct testimony 
to the false action of another. In somnambulism, the Imagin- 
ation is the predominant faculty in activity, and the senses 
are strictly subordinate to it. 

We must admit, with the phrenologists, the appropriation 
of certain parts of the brain to the fulfilment of certain 
actions; and, reasoning from this disposition, we may con- 
clude that, when the senses of the sleep-walker correctly 
judge of what is presented to them, the judgment is, also, 
awake, at least to a small extent. Thus, Devaud, detected 
wine, in which there was wormwood, by the smell ; and the 
servant-girl, at Chelmsford, could not be imposed upon in 
the colour of the different cottons. In the insane person, all 
the organs — both of the senses and the intellectual faculties 
— are awake; but, in somnambulism, parts of these only arc 
watching, whilst the remainder are tii profound repose ; and 
some physiologists have supposed that those ivhich do 
slumber, do this more profoundly from the activity of those 
which are awake. The senses may sleep independently of 
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the brain ; and portions of the latter without the former. 
When all the senses arc asleep, and the communication with 
external objects has entirely ceased — when colours of the most 
brilliant and vaiied hue. or of the most dazzling brightness, 
cease to provoke the action of the eye — when the most 
melodious sounds are lost upon the ear — when the fragrancy 
of the rose and tlie daintiest viands affect not tlie taste and 
the smell — tlic intellectual faculties maybe in full activity, 
and all these may be present to the Imagination, to the 
Memory, or even to the Judgment. In this manner vre have 
dreaming produced ; but if the Imaginations of our dreams 
are of a certain cliaracter, or of sufficient degree of vividness, 
we have called into play the actions of the locomotive oi^aas 
or the senses, and, in conformity with the Imagination of our 
dream, we may walk, sing, hear, smell, or taste, according to 
its character, and tlie sense, or senses, which are in action. 

The endless variety of dreaming and the somnanibulatory 
state can only be explained on the supposition that some 
parts of the brain wake whilst others sleep, and the opposite ; 
resulting in innumerable modificatiuns of mental effects, just 
as the notes of an octave in diRerent states of combination, 
afibrd us music which, at one time, melts to tears, at another 
excites to lov'e, or at a third, rouses to anger. Somnambulism 
is comparatively a rare affection, at least in its more marked 
and singular forms, and is generally connected with a morbid 
mental or corporeal constitution, commonly preceding or cx>n>' 
nccted with epilepsy, catalepsy, the various forms of lunacy 
or mania, and other maladies which have their scat priuci- 
pally in the nervous system. It will be recollected that, in 
my lecture on the Imagination of Dreamers, I endeavoured to 
trace the connection between the wanderings of tlie fancy 
and the variations in the condition of the bodily health ; and 
we shall find tliat a recurrence to this subject will throw some 
light on the causes of sleep-walking. " The state of our 
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health ig hardly the same two hours together; the infinitely 
various modifications which this undergoes can never be 
fippreciated by us, but niay be ascertained, in some measure, 
by the variable state of the mind. We are troubled with 
eimui, listless and unhappy we know not why. and again arc 
dicerfu!, gay, and merry, and are just as ignorant of the 
cause. Tile variations in the condition of the body are, in 
j;i*eat measure, the origin of tins, and the extension of tliis 
influence to sleep is the cause of by far the greater part of 
the phenomena uf our dreams. Persons wlio never dream till 
they grow up are generally visited, soon after their first 
experience of this Kind, by a change in the bodily constitu- 
tion, terminating in acute disease or death." Of all dreams 
with whose cliaracters we are acquainted, those which produce 
sleep-walking arc the most vivid, intense, and real, and are 
excited, in persons predisposed to this afTection, by the most 
trivial occurrences. Under ordinary circumstances, we are 
hardly led to recur to the events of the day in our dreams, 
except these have been of an unusually stimulating or im- 
pressive cfiaracter. But the somnambulist dreams from the 
merest trifle ; his Fancy is like the vane, veering towards any 
point from the faintest idea that strikes it. It is sufficient to 
determine the Imagination of the sleep-walker by impressing 
his attention with any subject immediately before retiring to 
rest. If we tell or read to him of a shipwreck, he no sooner 
closes his eyes in slumber, than he i;; immediately transported 
to the foaming billows, and he manifests, by bis attempts at 
swimming, and the most convulsive movements, his sense of 
danger, and anxiety to escape from it. Devaud was devoted 
to reading tales of robbers ; and dearly did he pay for his 
indulgence, undergoing a thousand terrors, during the som- 
iiambulatory state, from their fancied attacks. Commonly, 
however, the sleep-walker's imaginings are limited to the 
scenes of his home, with which he is most familiar, and its 
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accompanying or surrounding circumstances and localities ; 
and it is natural to suppose that tlie scenes with which he is 
most conversant when awake, should be most frequently the 
area of his dreaming fajicy. As in ordinary dreams, so in 
those accompanied by somnambulism, evident bodily dis- 
order, as fever, local congestion or determination of blood, 
particularly towards the head, dyspepsia, or indigestion, 
aggravate, in a great degree, all the phenomena of sleep- 
wall<ing, and render the attacks longer and more dangerous- 
Circumstances which have a tendency to favour the removal 
of an increased quantity of blood determined towards the 
head, likewise have a tendency to mitigate or prevent attacks 
of sotniianibulism where there is a predisposition to it. 
Signor Pozzi, physician to Pope Benedict XIV, had an 
unusual quantity of hair, and it was only by keeping it close 
cut that he could counteract the tendency to sleep-walking. 
The bodily affections, iiowever, upon which sleep-walking 
depends are extremely variable; its essential character con- 
sisting in a natural irritability of mind, liable to be aggravated 
by any morbid change in the corporeal constitution with 
which that mind is so intimately connected. 

Insanity is, ill many cases, a disease of the fancy alone, 
unconnected with any appreciable bodily complaint ; and, in 
these instances, somnambulism, in certain forms, bcai^s a strict 
analogy to it. We have no attendant disorder, to which it 
can be attributed ; but all its phenomena are alone referable 
to the ungovernable activity of a morbid imagination. 

Reverie consists in an inactivity of the .-icnscs to the 
impression of surrounding objects ; the concentration of all 
the powers of the mind upon one point, or a limited number 
of ideas; whilst, although the person be wide awake, the senses 
arc not alive to the impression of external objects. Sounds 
cease to affect the ear, light makes no impression upon the 
eye, and to such an extent docM the dcudncss to cKtemal 
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stimuli occasionally rise, tliat some arc said to have stared at 
the meridian sun without pain, others to have been undis- 
turbed with a report of a cannon ; and there is extant a story 
of an Italian nobleman, who was so absorbed in the scenes 
which his fancy pictured, as to be insensible to the torture of 
the rack. The appearance of a person in intense reverie is 
not unlike tliat of tiie somnambulist, and so little difference 
is to be detected in their respective affections, that Danvin 
has considered somnambulism as a variety of reverie. The 
countenance is vacant, the eye dull and without speculation ; 
and the whole cliaracter listless and unimpa.'istoncd. So 
active and vivid is the predominant idea which possesses the 
Imagination, that it appears to have abstracted all the energy 
of other organs to concentrate them upon itself. It arises 
commoaly from two causes — from intense study, or from 
Kome overwhelming passion of joy or grief. The latter cause, 
only, will merit our attention here. It is not under ordinary 
circumstances, or from common causes, that reverie amounts 
to a degree suflicient to demand more than passing attention 
or remark; but when the result of a mental affection, which 
occupies all the energies of our very being, it sometimes 
acquires a pitch which is only exceeded by certain forms of 
insanity. The predominant idea which possesses the mind 
becomes one round which all the faculties at length assemble; 
and relates, as in the case of dreams, to the situation in whicli 
we are placed, or to the circumstances with which we are 
surrounded ; to the hopes which allure us, to the griefs whidi 
depress, to the joys which animate, or to the cares wliich 
distress, harass, and corrode. The imagination now becomes 
so active, that an additional beauty is given to one class of 
ideas ; whilst by the same law of mental abstraction, those of 
an opposite character are invested by a deeper gloom. Wc 
cease to be excited by external objects- — the world which 
surrounds us passes unheeded, and we arc occupied alone 
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by the pictures of fancy. Occasionally our Imagination is 
led into this state of reverie by occurrences which bring back 
upom the memory scenes and objects long since forgotten : 
the home of our childhood, the hopes of our youth, the 
objects of an early and blighted affection, by some particular 
and unlooked-for event, are again presented to the mind ; and 
the Imagination, giving the rein to its workings, plunges us 
again into these scenes, recalls events before which oblivion for 
years had drawn her veil, and deludes us by hopes long dead, 
and joys whose very memory is grief. 
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IV.- ON THE IMAGINATION OF THE INSANE. 



The ideas called up by the Imagination during sleep, being 
so much more vivid than those of the waking state, sometimes 
affect the mind in a permanent manner, by persuading it that 
the imaginations thus elicited arc realities, leading the indi- 
vidual to act upon the fancies of his dream, and continue to 
regard its delusions as facts. These instances of insanity from 
dreams are extremely rare, and produced only hy those of the 
most extraordinary character, acting upon a mind predisposed 
to wander, where the dream bears a strict resemblance to the 
prevailing train of thought, %vish, or apprehension. Thus, a 
dream of the day of judgment lias produce<l insanity, where 
superstitious dread was the prevailing disposition of the mind. 
Ecstatic dreams during the night often form the prelude to 
acts of maniacal devotion. It is also sometimes from enchanting 
dreams, and a supposed apparition of the beloved object, that 
madness from love breaks out with fury, after longer or 
shorter intervals of reason and tranquillity. The origin of 
the ideas whicli ultimately lead the Imagination to put on the 
character of insanity, appears to be of the greatest importance 
to the elucidation of the causes of mental alienation generally, 
and it likewise will furnish the only certain data on which to 
effect its cure. This is a point interesting. I should suppose, 
to all. and it was solely from an intimate acquaintance with it 
that Rasselas and his sister were enabled to effect the cure of 
the insane astronomer of Cairo. This simple tale teaches us 
more of the nature of insanity, of its causes, and mode of 
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remcdy, than half the elaborate and learnedly- mystical treatises 
that medico-metaphysicians have ever penned. 

Of all the powers of the human mind the Imagination 
appears to be the most subject to injury. The fantastic 
illusions and ideal transformations, which are by far the most 
frequent forms of mental derangement, are solely ascribable 
to lesions of this faculty. How pathetic and how true is 
Ophelia's description of the unhinged mind — 

" That noble and moat sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 

• »*»»« 

Blaated with ecstasy." 

Perfectly Just is this comparison of the mind of the insane. 
It still possesses all its faculties, like the octave of bells its 
full complement of notes ; but their concord is destroyed, 
their harmony lost: its workings hurt us by pain, instead of 
entrancing us by pleasure. 

It is not often that ambition, indulged and successful, des- 
troys the equilibrium of the mind. It is generally a voice of 
great souls — a set purpose, pursued with great patience, 
difficulty, and great mental effort through a long series of 
obstacles, which it removes gradually and laboriously from the 
tQituous and rugged pathway which it travels, The mind is 
thus prepared for the new condition in which it ultimately 
hopes to be place<I, accommodates itself by anticipation to 
the circumstances of that condition, and grou-s familiar with 
all its relations and bearings. Even strong minds, have, 
however, been totally deranged by the unlooked-for and 
sudden success of great political enterprises: they travel a 
beaten road — all opposing force gives way before them — 
resistance becomes vain, and they arrive at the goal of their 
wishes so unexpectedly, that the mind can hardly persuade 
itself that such events arc not rather the delusions of a dream 
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than the sober certainties of waking reality. Of this the 
history of Tommaso Anniello, better known as the fisherman 
of Naples, Masaniello, affords one uf the most striking 
examples on the whole page of history.* 

That species of disordered intellect termed', by authors. 
ittanin mitts — roving or restless melaiiclioly — affords one of 
the best subjects for the Illustration of the fancy of the 
insane, Let iis take a medical description of it. and see how 
closely the creations of the poets reseinbie the natural 
pictures from which they are copied. '" These people wake as 
others dream. Though they talk with you and seem to be 
intent and busy, they are only thinking of a toy ; and still 
that toy runs in the mind, whatever it be — tliat fear, that 
suspicion, that agony, that vexation, that cross, that castle in 
the air. that fiction, that pleasant waking dream." f 

The kind and degree of this craziness will vary from the 
previous coiistitution of the mind, from its natural bias, and 
from the causes which produce the mental aberration. I shall 
notice three examples of it: one of a French watch-niaker. 
the second of Ophelia, and the third of Madge Wildfire — the 
first of these a real occurrence, the second and third fictitious, 
but strictly analogous to the descriptions of the malady given 
by authors, and faithful representations of nature. The case 
of the watch-maker is recorded by the celebrated Finel, phy- 
sician to the Bicetre, in Paris, during the Revolution and the 
Republic. This man was Infatuated with the chimera of 
peipetual motion, and to efTect this discovery he s.et to work 
with indefatigable ardour. From unremitting attention to 
the object of his enthusiasm, coindding with the influence 
of revolutionary disturbances, his imagination was greatly 
heated, his sleep was interrupted, and at length a complete 



• For a full ftccouiitof the rise, full, nnd raadneii of MSBaniello. s«e Miss 
llolfoi'd's Stal'dit liistorifi.. 

t Thr Study a/ Mo/id ne, liy John Mason. CuoJ. 
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derangement took place. His case was marked by a most 
whimsical illu.siun of the Imagination: lie fandcd that he had 
lost his head upon the scaflTold ; that it had been thrown 
promiscuously among the heads of many other victims ; that 
the judges, having repented of their cruel sentence, had 
ordered these heads to be restored to tlieir respective owners, 
and placed upon their respective shoulders; but, tliaf in con- 
sequence of an unhappy mistake, the gentleman who had the 
management of that business bad placed upon bis slioulders 
the head of one of his unhappy companions. The idea of 
this whimsical change of his head occupied his thoughts night 
and day, which determined his friends to send him to the 
Asylum. Nothing could exceed the extravagant flowings of 
hU heated brain : he sang, he cried, or danced incessantly ; 
and as there appeared no propensity to commit acts of 
violence or disturbance, he was allowed to go about the 
hospital without control, in order to expend, by evaporation, 
the effervescence of his spirits. " Look at these teeth ! " he 
cried, "mine were exceedingly handsome; these are rotten 
and decayed. My mouth was sound and healthy ; this is foul 
and diseased. What difference between this hair, and that of 
my own head ! " The idea of [lerpetual motion frequently 
recurred to him in the midst of his wanderings; and he 
chalked on all the doors or windows as he passed, the various 
designs by which his wondrous piece of mechanism was to be 
constructed. The method best calculated to cure so whimsical 
an illusion appeared to.be tliat of encouraging his prosecution 
of it to satiety. His friends were accordingly requested to 
send him his tools, with materials to work upon, and other 
requisites, such as plates of copper, steel, and watch-wheds. 
His zeal was now redoubled ; his whole attention was riveted 
upon his favourite pursuit; he forgot his meals, and after 
about a month's labour, which he sustajned with a constancy 
that deserved a better success, our artist began to think that 
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he had followed a false route. He broke into a thousand frag- 
ments the piece of machinery which he had fabricated with so 
much toil, and thought, and labour; entered upon the con- 
struction of another upon a new plan, and laboured with equal 
pertinacity for another fortnight. The various parts being 
completed, he brought them together ; he fancied that he saw 
a perfect harmony amongst them. The whole was now finally 
adjusted; his anxiety was indescribable^motion succeeded; 
it continued for some time, and he supposed it capable of 
continuing for ever. He was elevated to the highest pitch 
of enjoyment and triumph, and ran hlcc lightning Into the 
interior of the hospital, crying out, like another Archimedes, 
"At length I have solved this famous problem, which has 
puzzled so many men celebrated for their wisdom and talents !" 
Grievous to state, he was disconcerted in the midst of his 
triumph. The wheeb stopped! — the "perpetual motion" 
ceased ! His intoxication of joy was succeeded by disappoint- 
ment and confusion ; though, to avoid a humiliating and 
mortifying confession, he declared that he could easily remove 
the impediment; but, tired of that kind of employment, he 
was determined, for the future, to devote his attention solely 
to his business. There still remained another imaginary 
impression to be counteracted, that of the exchange of his 
head, which unceasingly occurred to him. A keen and un- 
answerable stroke of pleasantry seemed best adapted to 
correct this fantastic whim. Another convalescent, of a gay 
and facetious humour, instructed in the part he should play 
in this comedy, adroitly turned the conversation to the subject 
of the famous miracle of St Denis, in which it will be recol- 
^ lected that the holy man, after decapitation, walked away with 
his head under his arm, which he kissed, and condoled with 
for its misfortune. Our mechanician strongly maintained the 
possibility of the fact, and sought to confirm it by an appeal 
to his own case. The other set up a loud laugh, and replied, 
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with a tone of the keenest ridicule, ** Madman as thou ai 
how could St. Denis kiss his own head ? Was it with hi^ 
heels?" This equally unexpected and unanswerable retort" 
forcibly struck the maniac. He retired confused amid the 
peals of laughter which were provoked at his expense, and 
never afterwards mentioned the exchange of his head.* This 
is a very instructive case, inasmudi as it illustrates, in the 
clearest point of view, the moral treatment of the iii!>anc. It. 
shows us the kind of mental remedies which are likely to be 
successful in the cure of disordered intellect This discas 
was purely of the Imagination, and tlie causes which produced^ 
it did not lie very deep, neither were they such as, under 
proper management, were likely to produce any permanent 
alienation of mind. An intense application to the more 
speculative parts of his trade, had fixed his Imagination upon 
the discovery of perpetual motion; mingling with this, when i 
his judgment was half dethroned, came the idea of losing hJgM 
own head, and getting a wrong one. And at a time when 
heads were falling indiscriminately around hiiOj this second 
freak of tlie Imagination, acting as a kind of interlude or bye- 
play to the first, was one of the most natural that could be 
supposed. From the same reason that this person ran mad in 
attempting to discover perpetual motion, docs the astronomer, 
of whose mind religious veneration forms a part, make the sun 
his god. and worship him as the creator of the world. Fronifl 
tile same cause does the enthusiast spend whole nights in 
prayer, and the poet speak constantly in rhyme. Of the latter 
form of insanity I once saw a lady who never spoke in prose ;iH 
her rhyme was easy and natural, and the facility, witli which 
it was composed and uttered, wonderful. The ideas which 
produced this man's insanity were rather of a whimsical 
cast; springing from a mind of no great power, over which 
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none of th« passions appears to have exerciser any marked 
or predominant sway. 

The Imagination of Ophelia was of a far more intellectual 
kind* The whole soul of the gentle Ophelia appears to have 
been absorbed in her passion for Haralct^ which was unable to 
bear up against the double misfortune of his declaration of 
"I lov'd you not," and the counterfeit insanity, to her real, 
which was assumed for the furtherance of his designs. Her 
dejection consequent upon tins shows us, at once, the bent and 
tenor of her affections, 

" Oh ! what a noble mind is here o'erthrown 1 
Tlie courtier's, sohlier's, scholar's, eye, longiie, sword : 
The expectancy and rose of the fair stale, 
1'he glass of fashion, and the mould of fonn. 

• »•••• 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucVd the honey of his music vows." 

The professions of affection on the part of Hamlet bad 
been follawed by contumely and insult, and her mind could 
no longer retain its sanity when she witnessed the murder of 
her father by the very hand that was presented for her 
acceptance. Although the iusniiity on the part of Ophelia 
does not take place till after the murder of Polonius, and 

• Tho.t form of insnniiy undef wliicli Opiiclin laboured has been leniicil 
iiionif mania, i. t., llic hallucination is confined lo utic idea, or n ^mnll number -oT 
ideas. This specie^i of cllsotdercJ intellect is in dircci pruportion as regards the 
frequency of its occurrence, with tile devetupiiient of the intcllectunl faciihiea, 
aiitl the progress of dviliMlion ; in which the play of these facuilits hecotiiesso 
much, modified by tlje nntur« of the ■objecU wlijch surroutui ihcni, nnil upun wiiich 
ihcy arc exercised. No person can faney x Non]i_ American savngc a monomaninc 
from scntlmentsl love, or a New Zenl.iiitl<;i rendered insane froTn dis.ippoinletl 
ambition or the succcns of im opposite pafiy in politics. Tliis disorder is Essenii.Tlly 
dependent upon the piVSfioiii, which themselves ire the result of the moral relntioiiiA 
wliicb couiirect mankind, and by which they nre Uiund in one t;r!i.n<l eomitiuiiity. 
It is the child of the affections, the creature of sentiment ; and he who wishes to 
become acquftiiiiett with its phenomejia must make Hie he^rl of man his stmly, and 
gain an intimate nciuainlallcc widi those infinite vnrieties o( hiiniiMi feeling whidt 
lie too deep for the eye of the vulgar nn-d common-plfiec observer lo analyse. 
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appears to have been uiorc immediately caused by that 
event — still we find her wandering Imagination weaving all 
her misfortunes into one thread, and twining it round the 
predominating passion of her love for Hamlet — 

" He is dead and gone, lady, lie is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass-green turf, at his heels a stone ; " 

alluding to her father, doubtless, since Hamlet was yet 
living ; but, immediately, the idea of her lover intrudes, 
she is represented strewing the tomb of old age with 

foTceiis that are cast only upon the grave of youth and 
beauty — 

" Larded all with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave did not go, 

Wiih true-love showers," 
And again. 

•* White his shroud as the mountain snow," 

white being the peculiar mourning-colour for the young. This 
feature of her diseased fancj- — this wandering and mixture of 
ideas of opposite characters — tllis investment of one circum- 
stance with attributes belonging to another, has never been 
more truly described — never more beautifully illustrated — 
than in the character of Ophelia. 

]n all cases of mental alienation from disappointed 
affection, or from any other cause in which love is the pre- 
dominant feeling prior to the hallucination, the object of this 
passion mixes itself with ail the wanderings of the maniac, 
and all the vigour of a morbid imagination is taxed to invest 
it with every ideal beauty. He is the god of their dreams 
and the idol of their waking hours ; the maniac chants songs 
of his virtues, weaves garlands for his brows, decks the board 
for his return — at one moment arraying herself in bridal 
garments for the wedding, and the next clad in weeds, and 
fullowing him in fancy to the grave. 
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This fact, which is recognized by all conversant with the 
insane, did not escape the observation of Shakspeare. The 
thoughts of Ophelia, though distracted and wandering, con- 
stantly return to one point — that of her passion for Hamlet, 
After mourning the loss of her father, and gathering the 
appropriate emblems of sorrow to strew his bier, her ideas 
suddenly revert to the master-thought of her distraction, and 
she breaks forth into chants of affection for her lover. Thus : 

" 1 would give you some violets ; but they witlicred all, when my 
father died. They say, he made a good end. 

' For Iwnny aweet Kobin Ib nil my joy." " 

The remark of Laertes might be a medical comment upon 
her state : 

"Tliought, and affliction, passion, hell itself. 
She turas to favour, and to prettincss." 

The character of Madge Wildfire, so admirably drawn by 
Sir W. Scott, is scarcely inferior to that of Ophelia in the 
boldness of its outline and truth of its colouring. The pre- 
vious bias of the mind was different : the station in life, the 
refinement of education, the delicacy of sentiment, were al! 
on the side of Ophelia ; though we find, as is commonly the 
case with the insane, that this delicacy is in a measure 
removed, and Ophelia the distraught speaks boldly of that 
passion which Ophelia the sane would hardly have dared to 
unmask to the moon. 

The hi-story of Madge Wildfire, previous to her derange- 
ment, is well known to all who have read — and who lias not 
read? — that chef d'leuvre of the wizard of the north, the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. Illicit love and its consequences, in a 
character of low extraction, whom beauty raised above her 
station, were the predisposing causes of her malady. Htr 
personal charms appear to have attracted much attention. 
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and a considerable decree of vanity and self-love formed a 
prominent feature in her character. This ruling passion of her 
mind runs through the whole of her history when insane, and 
stamps all its workings with a peculiar feature. Facts teach 
us that when persoKS, in whom vanity or amour-propre form 
a predominating part of the disposition, are afflicted w-itli 
insanity, from whate\'er cause it may arise, the ideas of health 
are renewed in a modified and exalted furm in the state of 
■disease ; and as the tenor of the mind when awake deter* 
mines, in a great measure, the nature of our dreams — so does 
the stamp of the sane intellect throw the hue of its colouring 
over tlie Imagination of the insane.* The vaia are apt, in 
this condition, to imagine ttiemselves queens and princesses, 
and are more greedy of admiration than ambitious of power. 
Tliis turn of the insane mind is peculiar to females. It is 
well exemplified in some of Madge's ditties — 

" I'm Madge of the country, I'm Madge of the town, 
I'm Madge of the lad I am blidiest to own ; 
The lady of Beaver in diamonds may shine, 
But has not a heart half so happy as mine. 

I'm queen of the wake, and I'm lady of May, 

And I lead the liliUie ring round the May-pole to-day ; 

The wild-fire thai dances so fair and so free, 

Was never so bright or so bonnie as me." 

* Tliifi \% not only tmc as it I'claies ta individuals, Lui at ii r^ardi uie 
monommiiats of n wlmle ii:iltoa lakeji collectively. An author of great merit Hns 
uiaeded that the history of n coiiniry mny he in some measure irac«(t by ihc 
I rn!ii;i nation of its insane inhstbilaiiU. JJoring tbe ftgc of chivnliy. tlic f^ml 
rciiluri; of tlie moiiotnaiii«c wa* seniimental airi:i:tiun : when F.iitnpc wis n(>liat«l 
will) the RcfDrnmliot), iui<l the Initln promiilgBteil by the (l.timllcui I.ulber Khaolc 
the rmindalidii of Catliultcism to the vt^ry centre, religious eitttivtini^iii Iwcmut tha 
]iri;tiftiling iden m llie Imagination of the instne. For thii reason monomdnift has 
gCKornlly tlie naUoiial cljaraelcr; liauy'ity ind siiperalitioiiii in lliw Spaniard — joft 
and pkuaini; In the luUian — gtty nmoiig tlic l''rcnc]i— gtoomy and iiKcivvd ta 
the idhaliitfintf (if llritun. Df cuunc. in uddKion i<i thi« mutt Ik Tnkcn into 
cqiMidrniii>Qn the jiecuiiarlly of iiidWIdual mlii(l«, iheir iirevallinu ilispOKiCicn, and 
th« carta, th« gricfh the lotsec, or the provocation which tivre the enclling c«uto 
of tlic diseuc. 
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Bred at a distance from the court, and in an obscure 
village, the Imagination of Madge wonderfully adapts ifaclf 
to the circumstances of her previous life. Had she been 
accustomed to society of a higher order, she %vouId probably 
have fancied herself a royal queen, but the fancy having no 
materials of this kind to work upon, she exalts herself to that 
dignity which, in rural sport, is generally awarded to the 
most beautifvil. The tenor of all this maniac's history strictly 
accords with the illustration I have given of it ; but her 
death-bed scene is one of the most feeling that tlie pen of the 
narrator or historian ever sketched. In the most violent and 
perfect maniacs, alarming disease very commonly, partially or 
completely, restores the mental faculties ; the body acts by 
way of revulsion upon the mind, and the disorder appears to 
be removed from the one by the action of disease on the 
other. Most commonly this return of consciousness is rather 
an unsteady twinkling than a fixed and brilliant light. The 
mind seizes ideas which it fancies are not new ; looks upon 
objects in a truer light The causes of its observation 
become apparent ; and however gay the paroxysms of the 
disorder may have been, a tinge of profound melancholy 
frequently attends these periods of mental health, especially 
where the occasion of its overthro\(' has been crime or 
great misfortune. When these periods immediately pre- 
cede dissolution, as they frequently do, there is always an 
instructive " persuasion " of its approach. The maniac is 
aware that his troubles are past, that his toils are at an end, 
that his grief and his gaiety, tlie troubles of his spirit, and the 
wanderings of his Imagination, will all sleep the sleep that 
know:s no waking," All the wanderings of Madge's partially 

' "II is mre," snys Fovillc, "t5iat the insntic ilie in a »t<He of mental 
alicnaticin. ; ihcy gencraJIy fal] victims lo some Ixidily tlisorder, nnd the mind 
recovers, in snme niessure, its sanity before iij( solution, tven where the most 
comiileie fntiiity has lieen produced by long. Miii tinned mentnl demngement, an 
iirtateaity glimi'iering of reason occasionally rctiims. Tlie irilelkcl (i|>pciu> lo 
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restored mind upon her sick-bed centre in her approaching 
death, and the whole of the portions of old ballads collected 
in her roving and desultory life bear upon this point. 

" Our work is over, over row — 
The goodman wipes his weary brow, 
'l'h« last long «'a.in winds slow away, 
And we are free to sport and play ; 
The night comes on, when sets Ihe sun. 
And labour ends when day is done ; 
When autumn's gone and winter's comc 
We hold our jolly harvest home.'* 

Again, in a strain of a different character — 

" When Uie fight of grace is fought. 
When the maniage-vest is wrought, 
When faith hath chased cold doubt away, 
And hope but sickens at delay, 
^Vhen charity, imprisoned here, 
Longs for a more expanded sphere ; 
Doff thy robes of sin and clay, 
Christian, rise ! and come away." 

The next snatches are extremely pathetic, and indicate a 
greater degree of consciousness than was exhibited by the 
former. Memory assumes more power, and the poor maniac 
looks bacli with sorrow and ahamc at the crimes and mis- 
fortunes of her past life, and her once happy home — contrasts 
it with her present situation as an outcast on the bed of 
charity ; and prophecies that an evil and sudden termination 
of existence must attend the author of all her miseries : 

" Cold is my bed, Lord Archibald, 
And sad my sleep of sorrow ; 
But thine shall be as sad and cold, 
My false true love, to-morrow. 

approach once more ihc ihtonc of reason, to linKct nboul the scenes in whicti Ac 
unce delighled, and to rcctll (ot once more, ami l>ut Tor a miimeni, ideas which 
■he once posacucd, and whiclh vlu Is abaal to put with fur ever." How true ia 
«ur author'* chaimctcr Xo naliire I 
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And weep ye not my maidens free, 
Though de:ith your mistress borrow ; 

For he for whom I die to-day 
Shall die for tne to-morrow." 

Her last words relate to her burial, which a strange 
mixture of ideas confuses with a wedding: 

"'Tell me, thou bonnie bird, 
When shaU I many me ? ' 
"■ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall cany ye.' 

' Wbo Tiial{«s the bridal bed 1 

Birdie, say truly ;' 
' The grey-headed sexton, 

That delves the grave truly. 

' The gtow-worm o'er gravestone, 

ShaU light there steady ; 

The owl, ft»ni the steeple, sing 
' Welcome, proud lady ! ' " 

Such are the examples I have chosen to illustrate the 
Imagination of that form of mental derangement termed 
mania mitts, amc}toinama, or gay melancholy. 

The next species of morbid imagination constituting 
insanity which 1 shall notice is that commonly termed trisH- 
mania, Udinm vids, or sad melancholy. It is not necessary 
for me here to notice the propriety or impropriety of these 
terms, or to what particular form of mental derangement they 
should or should not be applied. It is sufficient to state 
that they here exclusively refer to that form of disease in 
which the ideas are clothed in a shade of the deepest gloom ; 
reasoning after a fashion, it is true, upon the nature and moral 
aspect of events, but shadowing them all with the mists of a 
distempered fancy. These people look always on the dark 
side of thirjgs. To them the world has no sunshine, no 
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pleasure ; their mind is a crucible of peculiar construction, 
that extracts nothing but miserj'and bitterness from whatever 
materials it may analyze. Ail is of 

■' Blackest midnight born. 
In Stygian cave forlorn — 
Mid'st horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy." 

This species of insanity is dependent altc^ether upon the 
natural constitution of the mind. In many instances it is 
merely a morbid exaltation of the usual mental phenomena. 
The sane and the insane mind are constituted of the same 
materials, and after the same type ; and :t is a general escalta- 
tion of its functions, or a derangement in the mode or 
reciprocity of their actions, which produces the insane state. 
1 shall illustrate tlie nature of this affection from the character 
of Hamlet, and I have many reasons for doing so. It Is the 
completest history of melancholy madness, and the state of 
mind which precedes it, that has ever been given. " Us first 
symptoms, and their progression to, and ultimate termination 
in, confirmed insanity, are illustrated with singular exactness ; 
and it is a. remarkable coincidence that every predbposlng 
and exciting cause by whicli the author could denote an 
intention of making his hero subject to paroxysms of in- 
sanity, has been clearly developed in tlie course of the five 
acts. The stages of the disease are distinctly marked from 
the first scene of Hamlet's appearance, when he expresses a 
disrelish of life, until the violent explosion of his madness at 
the grave of Ophelia." * 

Hamlet's mind appears, from what we can collect of his 
previous history, to have been one of great power aad 
depth. Well versed in the literature and philosophy of his 
day, naturally disposed to retirement, be possessed all the 

• illHttrati»H3 gf Ataniot .V/JaitcAoiiit, Craitaai, onJ Dtm<iiivmiii>ia, af 
Jhfiaytii in Ike rkifriK(tri c/ ijar, Of-Mia, atd F.iigai-, \iy (Icnrgc I'aritti. 
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character of Milton's // Pmserose. The arclicd walk of 
twilight groves and shadows brown — the studious cloister 
pale — were the places in which he delighted, and not the 
pageantry of royalty or the vain delight of giddy pleasure. 
This natural bias has been recognised on all hands as the 
precursor of melancholy madness. Hippocrates tells us that 
the chief reasons which led the citizens of Abdera to suspect 
Democritus of insanity was, tliat he forsook the city, and 
lived in groves and hollow trees, upon a green bank by a 
brook side, or by a confluence of waters, day and night. 

The first scene in which Hamlet is introduced, shews us 
the state of his mind and the tedium viis under which he 
laboured; tliough the tendency to suicide is controlled by 
religious fear, which it would not have been in an advanced 
stage of his disease : 

"Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a <few I 
Or tliat the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fie on't 1 O tie 1 'tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely." 

The truth of this description of the mental state of 
approaching melancholia admits of corroboration from 
numerous and well-authenticated facts. Erasmus Darwin 
tella us of a gentleman who said to him. "A ride out in 
the morning, and a warm parlour and pack of cards in 
the afternoon, are all that life affords." In a few months 
afterwards he destroyed himself.* 

The insufficiency of natural beauties, of the harmony of 
the universe, of the ordinary pursuits of life, to produce 

* Dnrwin's Zi'Viicmm 
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mental ease, are next exemplicd in the address of Hamlet to 
Roficncrantx and Guildcnstcm ; and it is a curious fact that 
most writers on this disease have taken Sliakspearc's descrip- 
tion of it, finding it so true to nature, and aware that no 
composition of their own could possibly convey the same 
ideas so well. " I have of late (but. wherefore, I know not), 
lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exercises ; and, 
indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition, that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you — this brave o'er- 
hanging firmament — this majestical roof, fretted with golden 
fire, why, it appears no other thing to me than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is 
man ! How noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty ! in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like 
an angel ! in apprehension, how like a god ! the beauty of the 
world I the paragon of animals ! And yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust ? Man delights not me, no, nor woman 
neither." 

The very pursuits of minds thus disposed all tend towards 
the same subject; their studies, their favourite authore. have 
all a misanthropic tinge. Thus we find Hamlet introduced 
reading that passage in the tenth satire of Juvenal, begin- 
ning— 

*' Da spaiiura vitEC, multos da Jupiter annos," 



in which old age is dispraised, and the natural defects 
attendant upon advanced life set forth in most dishonest 
satire. Hamlet's madness, like that of melancholy generally, 
is not one continued stream of mental aberration, not one 
long uninterrupted chain of monotonous woe, but a moody, 
wayward affection, pregnant with the most poignant wit, 
shadowed with the deepest gloom, or occasionally, but rarely. 
breaking forth into paroxysms boi-dering upon the violence of 
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mania. His accumulated misfortunes — the murder of his 
father^ the marriage of his mother — the derangement of 
Ophelia — and the loss of his kingdom — render that alienation 
of mind at kngth real, which was only, in the first instance, 
assumed as a mask. We cajiaot fail to be struck with the 
peculiar pertinence and tartness of some of the replies of 
Hamlet, especially in his conversations with Rosencrantz and 
Polonius i 3.nd this may be supposed to be discordant witli 
the state of mental disease under which he labours. 

It may appear strange to those who have not studied the 
subject, that persons possessed of a defective judgment should 
at any time be of quick and lively apprehension, and thus be 
witty without being wise. But the faculty of wit is not 
dependent so much upon the judgment as upon the imagina- 
tion. "And hence," says Mr. Locke, "some reason may be 
perhaps given for that common observation that men who 
have a great deal of wit have not always the clearest judg- 
ment or the deepest reason. For wit lying most in the 
assemblage of ideas, and putting those together with quick- 
ness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or 
coiigruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other side, in separating carefully one from the other 
ideas, wherein can be found the least difference, thereby to 
avoid being misled by similitude, and by affinity to take one 
thing for another. And hence we may easily account for that 
gaiety, and those ebullitions of a vivid fancy, which so often 
assume the character of wit in persons whose minds arc 
deranged." How wonderfully has this property of the Imagin- 
ation of the insane been analyzed by Shakspeare: 

" How pregnant sometimes his replies are! 
A happiness that often madness hits on. 
Which sanity and reason could not be 
So prosperously delivered of." 
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How powerful a faculty of the human mind is the 
Imagination I and how necessaiy it is for persons in whom It 
is apt to reign paramount to tiie Judgment, to acquire, by all 
artificial means, some control over it, which nature has not 
given them. In tJie cases which we have been considering — 
those of Hamlet and tlie French watch-maker — an encourage- 
ment of its undue prevalence was the principal cause of their 
insanity ; and though, with the exception of some rare 
instances, the Imagination itself might not actually become 
so tyrannical as to render the individual insane without the 
application of some powerful moral affection, stiJl this unequal 
balance between it and the judgment renders the mind less 
capable of resisting any shock which, in the varied tenor of 
human occurrences, it is so likely to receive. Wlien thus 
indulged, the mind docs not view the objects around it in 
tiieir proper liglit and natural relation ; it takes some of their 
properties only, and forma them into combinations which arc 
incongruous and unnatural. Acting upon data thus consti- 
tuted, the conclusions whicli it draws cannot possibly be 
sound, since the premise.s upon which it acts are either decked 
ill borrowed beauty or distorted by ideal deformity. The 
mind thus becomes like a bad mirror, which throws shades 
upon beauty, and, by its unequal reflection of the different 
parts of an object, gives to it a false and unreal aspect. The 
various kinds of insanity springing from superstition and 
fanaticism are all the result of this diseased condition of the 
Imagination. A most curious instance illustrative of this is 
recorded, in the German Psyckologkal Magazine, of a gen- 
darme, of Berlin, who, being disquieted in his mind, sought 
alleviation in the perusal of religious books. In reading the 
Bible, iie was struck with the book of Daniel, and so mucli 
pleased with it that it became his favourite study ; and from 
this time the idea of miracles so strongly possessed his 
imaginutiuii, that he began to believe he could perform them 
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liiinsclf. " He was persuaded, more especially, that if he were 
to plant an apple tree with a view of its becoming a cherry 
tree, such was his power that it would bear cherries, He was 
discharged from tlie king's service, and sent to the workhouse, 
where he conducted himself calmly, orderly, and industriously 
for two years, never doing anything that betrayed insanity. 
He answered every question correctly, except when the 
subject concerned miracles, in regard to wliich he maintained 
his old notions ; adding, however, at the same time, that if he 
found on trial, after he was at home, that the event did not 
correspond with his expectation, he would readily relinquish 
the thought, and believe he had been mistaken. He confessed 
that he had already removed one error from his mind in 
this way, for there was an old woman whom he had, at 
one time, considered to be a witch, but whom /w afterwards 
discovered to be no sitcU i/img."* 

* The S«.ine speciei of morbid Imagination conitituling iLc Lnsanc aUtc, 
sometimea extends from one iudividuaJ to maiiy, to the wliolc inhabitants -of the 
s.n.Tiie family, communiiy. toivn, 01 nation ; as l!ie iiislory of some parlicul^t 
epiilemics of ihi& kinil well illustrates. Of such diameter w.is the ilaJicing mania 
of tlie sixleenlh ceiilury (a cdiiiplete notice of wliich has lately been given us hy 
Vt. Itiibington, from tlie German of Ilccker). in which both the disuasc itnd \U 
cure, which was effecled by music, wtte solely to be traceil to the workings of a 
i.liseHst?d fancji. Affections of this kind have been attrihutetl. hy Fovillc otitl 
ptiiere, to the siraullntieous aclion of moral impressions of tlie same ciiarHcter 
upon 1 number of individuj-l* at once. W* caooot, however, conceive of niornl 
impressions of a similar character ptoJuciiig lUc same effects upon Llie inhabitants 
af a whole nnlion, or spreading evoi further than this; for the dnndng mnnin 
fitendecl over the whole of central Kurope. 1 am led mther to attribute ii to th-e 
fnculty of imitation, or iiutinct of imitation, as it hns been lernicd; the mcntnl 

inipresBioti having primilively been made upon the few, cii upon one, and sfler- 

wardssprKiding, from the exercise of this peculiar (acuhy, to many. The Imagination 
is eoromonly led captive through the credulity or from ihc narr.itiou of otliers, nml 
not ftotn actrual Impresiiion first mnile upon the niinit >>o influenced, Many tiirioiis 
L'xamples in illustrntion and support of this teaiark, are lo be found in Walloti'i; 
/Jva, in Sir W, Scott's LttUrs on D^moHolOj^, and elscwher*. The instinct or 
faculty of imitation 1^ wtJely extended in nature, po^^essed by all antinnts and 
lunn, and in theater power by the latter cis he is less civilised or less intelltctiml, 
.ipproachjng more lo the state of the brute or the s.ivase. Hence we find disease* 
in which the faculty of Imitation ik concerned, almost peculiar to the ages of igno- 
i:aiice and lupetslition. [I«nceAll the epidemic diseitsM springing from adi&tcni- 
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huny of their mind will not allow them time for needful 
repose. The imagination of the maniac is a perfect chaos, 
having no direction, no harmony, no predominant feeling or 
idea, no leading affection, no cherished sorrow: all is desultory, 
wandering, and terrific. A General, rendered insanCf threatened 
the sunbeams which offended hini with the vengeance of hia 
whole amiy. The slightest bodily pain, the minutest physical 
evil, contradiction, or mistaken moral perception, excite a 
train of imaginary feeHngs of the most violent character. 1 
shall illustrate the imagination of the maniac from the £^d#* 
of Shakspcare, and the Orestes of Euripides. The first scene 
in which Lear is introduced dividing the kingdom with his 
daughters, perfectly illustrates that impetuosity of character, 
that morbid feeling, which is not satisfied without the most 
hyperbolical and exaggerated expressions of attachment. 
Th« plain and modest declaration of filial affection on the 
part of Cordelia, does not satisfy Lear; but he breaks forth 
into a declamatiun of the most violent character, and for a 
word mis-spoke or wrongly taken, casts the child of his love 
portionless upon the world : 

" Lei it be so. — Thy truth then be thy dower ; 
Tor, by the sacred radiance of the sun ; 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 
Here I disclaim all my pateniaj care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge bis appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighboiir'd, pided, and reliev'd, 
As thou, my sometime daughter." 

Speeches of this character, shewing the predisposition to 

H 
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mania in Lear, might be cited to almost any extent from 
the earlier .wcncs of this magaificent play, especially hi; 
curse or Goneril, for refusing to entertain his full complement 
of knights.* On Lear's first coming to the knowledge of the 
ingratitude of Regan, Shakspcarc again displays his intimate 
familiarity, not only with the workings of the human passions. 
but with those bodily aflTcctions by which they are occasionally 
attended. Thus : 

■' O 1 how this mother swells up lovr'ni my heart ! 
Hyiitriax /•asiiif J down, thou climbing sotrow ! 
Thy element 's below I" 

I bring forward a case to illustrate the truth of this 
description of the poet : A person was subject to paroxysms 
of insanity, of which the first symptom was heat in the 
rqrion of the stomach, which was felt to ascend progressively 
to the chest, neck, and face. To this succeeded a fluslicd 
countenance ; and no sooner was the head invaded, than he 
was seized with an uncontrollable propensity to commit deeds 
of violence and bloodshed. 

The mind of the person predisposed to mania is seldom 
completely disorganized without the occurrence of some strong 
mental impression addressed immediately to Itself — as inor- 
dinate grief for the loss of friends or property, disappointed 
ambition, remorse, woe, "soul-stifling fear," or "heart -.sicken- 
ing shame." The approach of the attack is sensible to many, 
a,nd is finely described by Lear: 

• These dreadful eiplosiims of rage would al once iiHlintte the pr«:i)ifpeAiiion 
lo manin, evon if tlicy were eliciieil by some provocaiion proportionate to thrir 
violence ; but when wc set ihem called forth from trifling caust-s, wc vmmol fnil ai 
uncc ta be siriick ivith a, peculiar dispoBilion of mind ipproAching to uiigDvcrnabl« 
fuiy: u thuK— 

"YiiLi naifil)l« li|Ll1Litingi. tlvl yttta blindiD-ij Oamci 
Inlo liciNornfiil cyat Iiifccl tiet bcaiily, 
Vwi fML-iucWiJ (qES lirawn b)' ihv |>owerfu) iHit, 
Til fall and hiittir. 
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" My wils begin to turn. 
Coiue on, my boy : How dost, my boy t Art cold 1 
I'm cold myself. Where is this straw, my fellow J 
Tile art of our necessities is strange. 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel ; 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That's sorry yet for thee." 

The maniac lives an isolated being in the moral and 
physical world which surrounds him. The ideas and images 
which his imagination forms are without order or connection, 
continually reproduced by new impressions, at once fading 
from the memory, and like the impression of a seal upon 
the wave, leaving no trace behind them. He is incapable 
of distinfjuishing tlie properties or nature of things; carried 
away by ideas which are produced from memory, he con- 
founds time and place, conjures up before his mind's eye the 
scenes of former days, fancies himself in distant countries, 
and takes the greatest strangers for his most intimate friends : 
he creates the most absurd pictures, holds the most ridiculous 
conversations, and unites m one grand monument of folly, 
the sublime, tlie absurd, the monstrous, the horrible, and 
the pathetic. The equilibrium between actual and present 
perceptioHj and the ideas wliich memory furnishes, is de- 
stroyed ; and the activity of the Imagination is so great that 
it presents to him in their pristine and original colours scenes 
which have been long past. 

Many of these points are illustrated by the conversations 
of Lear, during his paroxysms of mania.. He discourses with 
Mad Tom during the tempest — "First let me talk with this 
philosopher: What is the cause of thunder?" — and again 
— " I'll talk a word with this same learned Theban." But, 
perhaps, the master-stroke in this part of the play is the 
fancied trial of Regan and Goneril for their ingratitude, and 
his investment of his vagabond companions and the disguised 
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Kent with the attributes belonging to the administrators 
of justice. Thus Lear: 

" It shall be done, I will arraign them striLight : 
Come, sit thou here, most learned juaticcr ; 
Tbou, aapienl Sir, sit here. Now, you shc-foxcs ! " 

Again — 

" I'll see their trial first : Bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of Justice, take thy place ; 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity. 
Bench by hia side, You are of the commission, 
Sit you too." 

** Arraign her first ; 'tis Goneril. I here take my oath before this 
honourable assembly, she kicked the poor king, her father." 

"And here's another, who.s« warp'd looks proclaim 
What atore her heart is made of. Stop her there ! 
Arms, arms, sword, fire ! Corruption in the place ! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape 1 " 

This utter chaos of the Imagination is highly descriptive 
of the mental imagery of the maniac; so wild, so wandering, 
occasionally so absurd, and again so natural and pathetic, as 
in this speech : " Let them anatomize Regan ; see what 
breeds about her heart : Is there any cause iu nature that 
makes these hard hearts?" The maniac's imagination sur- 
rounds him with angels and demons: he holds conversations 
with them, promises them obedience, flies from their fancied 
denunciations and horrible forms, and conducts himself as 
though his chamber or hU cell were actually peopled by the 
beings that exist merely in liis imagination. An unfortunate 
being, under this variety of mental derangement, fancied that 
lie saw devils constantly about him; and one day rushed upon 
n party of visitors as upon a legion of demons. Another, 
during the day, was generally tranquil, but, nt night, fancied 
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himself surrounded by ghosts and phantoms. At different 
times he had imagfinary conferences with good and bad 
angels, and, according to the respective influences of these 
delusions, he was mild or furious — inclined to acts of benefi- 
cence, or roused to dcedi* of ferocity. This feature of the 
imagination of the maniac has not escaped the penetration 
of some of the Greek poets, who were extremely partial to 
illustrations of madness, and fond of peopling the diseased 
mind of the guilty maniac, and pursuing his footsteps with 
the Furies. The finest example of this, perhaps, in the 
whole range of Greek literature, is that wonderful scene In 
the Orestes of Euripides, where the madness of Orestes for the 
murder of his mother, Clytemriestra, is represented : 

"Ah ! molher, do not ael thy furies on me ; 
See how their fiery eyetaUs glare in hlood ! 
And wreathing snakes hiss in their horrid hair! 
There, there they stand ready t» leap upon me. 
Oh ! Phoebus, they will kill me ; these dire forms, 
These gorgon-vlsag'd niinislers of hell ! 
Off! lei rae go ! I know thee, who thou art, 
One of the furies, and thou grapplest with me 
To whirl me into Tartarus, Avattnt ! " 



I am, perhaps, a little anticipating the subject of my last 
lecture, by mentioning the hallucinations produced by the 
Imagination ; but they are so intimately connected witli the 
fancies of the insane, that their introduction here will hardly 
be considered out of place. 

I have endeavoured. In my former papers, to trace the 
general phenomena of the Imagination; but their limits 
would not permit me to bring forward that vast body of facts, 
as yet scattered tlirough the whole domain of literaturCf 
which completely illustrate its power. Our mental health 
altogether depends on the due regulation of tlie Imagination. 
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Most men, from iiatural tendency, from peculiar turn of mind, 
at first determined by chance and later confirmed by cduo- 
tion, are apt to take up some leading idea, and to foster it to 
the prejudice of iJieir judgment. When this is the child oi 
passion, the case becomes of a more sL-rious ciiaractcr, since 
our passions, rather than our literary or scientific pursuits. 
enchain the subordinate faculties of the mind, making the 
whole of these faculties subservient to one governing and 
absorbing power. Ambition, desire of fame, fear, love, and 
anger are those from which we have, perhaps, most to fear. 
It is, in many instances, the unhmitcd indulgence of one of 
these which lays the foundation of that predisposition to 
insanity, without which this seldom occurs. The Imagination 
itself, when continually bent towards one point, and limited 
to one set of ideas, whether of a pleasing or gloomy char- 
acter, may become permanently exalted and produce a partial 
alienation of mind, which the lifting of a finger, or the 
shaking of a straw, may precipitate into ar abyss, of incurable 

melancholy or mania. I have endeavoured En this paper 

and it has been an undertaking of considerable difficulty — to 
trace those exalted states of the Imagination which prcdis- 
pose to the different turns of mental aberration. The limits 
of a single paper, of course, would not permit me to pursue 
them to a great extent : I have given the outline, and leave 
others to complete the picture. The track which I have 
chosen has been nearly an unbeaten one ; thti road has been 
closed with rubbish, ovei^rown with weeds, and some little 
labour has been required to form a new path, whicli at present 
is extremely rugged. Uniform study, or unremitting manual 
or mental applicatinn to one subject — especially if tliis be 
pursued with the ardour common to many minds — not 
nnfrequently wears a track in tlie brain, down which the 
Imagination rushes with destructive violence. The great 
object in the regulation of mental sanity, is to divert this 
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single stream into many smaller channels, which, by their 
uiiiform and gentle motion, will visit and strengthen all the 
mental powers, instead of concentrating their whole force la 
one, which, from the violence and impetuosity of its career, 
rests not till it has included all in one general wreck. 

" At Saragossa. in Spain, there is an asylum for the insane 
of all countries. The patients are divided, early in the 
morning, into parties, some of which perform the menial 
offices of the house ; others repair to shops belonging to their 
respective trades ; the majority are distributed, under the 
superintendence of the guards, through a large inclosure, 
where they are occupied m the works belonging to gardening 
and agriculture. Uniform experience is said to prove the 
efficacy of these [aboiirs in reinstating reason on its seat. It is 
added, that the nobles who live in the same asylum, but in a 
state of idleness suitable to their rank, retain their lunacy and 
privilege together ; whilst their inferiors are restored to them- 
selves and to society," * This fact is so striking, explains so 
thoroughly the moral treatment of insanity, and illustrates so 
clearly what ought to be the plan adopted in all systems of 
education, that I make the statement without comment — 
since no ai^ument can add to its weight, and no sophistry 
detract from its utility. 



Beildoe's Uygria. 
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v.— ON THE HALLUCINATIONS PRODUCED UY THE 
IMAGINATION. 



Our present lecture relates to a mood of the Imagination 
distinct from the three we have noticed in the previous dis- 
courses. Hallucination is mistaken or diseased perception. 
It is the seeming presence of that which does not really 
exist to the senses of a waking man. It may extend to 
all the organs through which we derive ideas of the nature 
of things, but those of hearing and sight are most commonly 
affected, and of these two most frequently tlic latter. The 
Imagination derives all the materials from which it com- 
pounds its extraordinary scenes from the sense of vision. 
Sight is the most active, the most varied, and the most useful 
of all the bodily senses ; the most extended in its relations, 
and that from which the mind derives by far the greater part 
of its ideas. It has to do merely with the surfaces of bodies. 
with their form, size, and colour; it is liable to misconception 
of these properties from many causes — from distance, from 
the state of the atmosphere, and from imperfection in the 
structure or functions of the eye itself From these multi- 
plied sources are produced a variety of mistaken perceptions, 
termed optical illusions; and from a number of causes of a 
similar character the ear is misled, and conveys a mistaken 
and false account to the brain. If these illusions be extended 
to any of the other senses, of course they derange the opera- 
tions of the mind with regard to those properties of bodies 
which it is exclusively the destiny of such sense to ascertain. 
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But these are not halluciiia.tions, properly so called ; it is 
true they convey erroneous ideas, and therefore may, in some 
measure, merit the term : but it is, as far as I am acquainted 
with medical or philosophical language, and the application 
of that language, exclusively applied to those illusions where 
no physical agent is concerned in their production. As the 
senses furnish the mind exclusively with all its ideas, and 
as this is dependent for their truth upon the fidelity of its 
servants, ho does the mind by a reciprocal action, and by a 
mysterious property inherent in itself, direct the actions of 
the senses, and enable them to judge truly and correctly.* As 
long as the mind remains perfectly sound, and its three great 
powers bear a strict and healthy relation to eacli other, the 
actions of the senses will be correct, and the ideas they 
furnish consonant with the order and perfection of nature. 
But when the faculties of the mind become unduly exalted, 
or the reciprocity of these actions destroyed — whether, as we 
have before seen, from disease of body or disorder affecting 
the mind in the abstract — a false action will be given to one 
or more of the senses, and hallucination will take place. 
From this view it will at once be seen that hallucinations 
■will be most common in persons whose minds are totally 
deranged^ in those labouring under the various forms of 
melancholy or mania ; and this Js actually the case, scarcely 

" HalludnationB, according to EsquiroT, Ate images produced l>y memory, und 
associated liylnuigijiiiEio'ii. Fovillc, with more truth, considei'a them CiiCirc'lyos the 
product of a morbid imaginalion, which Eive^ riLiIhy to the ideas existing m the 
mind ; i. e., the niiud presents iis ideas, to the serues in n fcirin which calls into 
action the functions of that sense to which the hallucin.ttion is addrt^^d. Thus, 
the mind calls u]i the idea of a form which the cjrc beholds, it conceives of 
iouikIs which tlie ear ilctvctii, yet which have no exialuncc, A piie<it, n innn of 
itrong mind and ^ood c(laca.lioii, was subject (o hsllticinatlcin!i uf the car ; he 
lleard voices which conlinimlly threntened him. Being reasoned with upon 
his ftflectior, nnd (he nntnre of depraved sensation and false perception being 
expU.ined to him, ht conslaiilly replierl — " I ought llieu to doubt what you say 
to tnc and what 1 see ; for the aouuils which nppear to yoii lo have no existence^ 
appear to me ns certainly to be real 05 anything else which I ice or hear 
around m«," 
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any form of insanity being totally devoid of hallucination 
of one or more of the senses. Hallucination may be con- 
fined to one sense, as monomania is limited to one series of 
ideas ; the eye may be false while the ear remains true, the 
taste may be deceptive while the touch accurately informs of 
all the properties its functions permit it to ascertain. It is 
commonly the case that hallucination, as affecting one or more 
senses, bears a correspondent relation with tJiat state of mind 
which produces the affection In the first instance ; thus, the 
maniac will be deceived by the actions of every sense, while 
the hallucinations of the monomaniac wilt be con^ned to one. 
A very remarliable instance of this is related in a recent 
publication, and though probably well known, illustrates so 
clearly this point, and throws so much light on the theory 
I have just promulgated, that I do not think it necessary 
to resort to works less popular for an example, since I know 
not where I could find one so suitable and so authentic. It 
was not originally related to illustrate a point of similar 
character to that to which I am about to apply it. A person 
confined for that form of mental derangement which we con- 
sidered in the last lecture as amenomania, or gay melancholy, 
fancied the asylum in which he was confined his own, and 
he contrived to account for all that seemed inconsistent with 
his imaginary right of property. There were many patients in 
it, but that was owing to the benevolence of his nature, which 
made liim love to see the relief of distress. He went little, 
or rather never, abroad, but then his habits were of a domestic 
and rather sedentary character, He did not see much com- 
pany, but he daily received visits from the first characters 
in the renowned medical school of the city, and he could not, 
therefore, be much in want of society. With so many supposed 
comforts around him — with so many visions of wealth and 
splendour — one thing disturbed the peace of the poor optimist, 
and would, indeed, have confounded most "his i-ivatu" 
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"He was curious," he said, "in his table, choice in his 
selection of cooks, had every day three regular courses and 
a dessert ; aiid yet, somehow or other, everything he ate 
tasted of porridge. This dilemma could be no great wonder 
to the friend to whom it was related, who knew that the 
poor lunatic ate nothing but this simple aliment at any of 
his meals."* His eyes were made the fools of his other senses, 
spreading before hia deluded vision a splendid banquet, while 
taste remained true to nature, and spoiled all his ideal dainties 
by not taking part in the deception. 

There are certain states of mind in which we are carried, 
in our ideas, beyond the ordinary routine of tiiought and the 
influence of customary impression. This may arise from many 
sources — it may be caused by certain medicinal or morbid 
agents, as opium, nitrous oxide, and febrile miasma. But 
that to whicli I aow allude is not produced by any of these ; 
it is a condition of mind the consequence of great excite- 
ment, when, on the eve of some great enterprise — of some 
literary undertaking — about the success of which we are un- 
certain, tlie senses, though wandering over the forms of out- 
ward objects, take little cognizance of their presence. The 
mind, at these periods, throxvs no part of its being into the 
actions of the senses ; they are inert and powerless. All our 
mental faculties are concentrated upon the one great object 
of our anxiety. There are many persons in whom this state 
of mental concentration is habitual. When alone, from the 
activity and vigour of their fancies, some novel idea soon 
intrudes, becomes cherished and isolated. They create, and 
are charmed with the productions of their power, and are 
so lost in admiration of the beauties of their mental visions, 
or so occupied in their arrangement, that tliey lose all con- 
trol over their senses, which thus become liable to hallu- 
cination. When the mind is exclusively concentrated on one 

• Lifltrt on Dviwiicliis}/ iimt IfidAat^, by Sii W. ScniL 
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absorbing desire or fear, hallucination frequently takes place, 
and relates directly to something connected with the ideas 
with which the mind is occupied. Of this character was 
the appearance of the ghost of Ca:sar to Brutus, on the cvc 
of the Battle of Pharaalia. 

Here wc sec intense occupation upon one subject, from 
which the mind had acquired a high degree of excitement, 
exalting the iraagination to the highest degree of which it 
is capable^ that of giving form and colour to its produc- 
tions, and stamping upon its waking delusions all the vividnt 
of the fancies of our dreams. There is a strict analc^y' 
between the vision of the waking and sleeping states ; since 
blind persons are as liable to hallucination, or rather to the 
appearance of visions, as those whose sight is unimpaired. 
This at once proves that the hallucination is not caused by 
an actual impression upon the sensitive organs, but by a 
creation of the Imagination presented to the sense of vision.* 
No one believes that he actually sees the scenes which 
are presented to hini in dreams. The illusions of wakeful- 
ness are precisely of the same character, though perhaps 
dependent upon a more exalted or active state of the 
Imagination than that which produces the incongruities uf 
the illusions of our sleep. There was in Paris, in 1816. a 
blind Jew, whose visions were of the most extraordinary 
character. There were likewise two deaf women who con-, 
tinually heard person.^ addressing them, and held disputes 
with tliem incessantly, both day and night. The habitual 
activity and concentration of some minds produces constant 



* It will be recollccled lIiM in myfirst 1eclur« I traced ike inl1ueii^«( tolilndc 
upon ihe Iinae^iiation, and wc Tuund it to be a powerful exciting c»iiac to tlie 
acUirlty of thv» fncnlly of the mijiii. Tlie rcmnrk npplies to liallucifintions, which 
arc ntwayu more ftcijut^ul iu icliiuile. Ui iil«iii;c 3i)cl in diukiii^s, thmi at older ttmcs. 
ThciinpTeiuoniupon thescnM.'^madebysurrouni.Unj; ubjectiare, iolheMsliualioiu, 
wvnkuiicii ; the m'inA retirn, nx it wcri^ vpon itMll', »aA iM il* BCclufiion cnatm 
visions which qnly deceive the jiid^inent 
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hallucination. The case of Cardaii, professor of mathematics 
at Milan, in the sixteenth century, is a remarkable instance of 
this. " I descried," says he, "the shapes of castles, of houses, 
of animals, of horses with their riders, of herbs, of hills, of 
musical instruments, of the different features of men, and of 
their different garments. Trumpeters appeared to blow their 
trumpets, but 110 sound was heard. I saw besides soldiers, 
people, and the forms of bodies even to this day unknown 
to me, groves and woods, some things of which I have 
no remembrance, and a mass of many objects rushing in 
together, yet not with marks of confusion, but of taste." 
Similar to this were the narrations of Blake, the painter, who 
saw fairies' funerals when he walked in groves or gardens, 
painted the ghosts of fleas in his bed-chamber, and conversed 
with the shades of Homer and Hcsiod, Fingal. Tasso, and 
Milton in the mists of twilight, on the sands and shingles of 
the sea shore. These instances of hallucination appear to be 
dependent upon occasional or habitual mental excitement, 
operating in the manner 1 have already described. The mind 
may be wrought to its highest pitch of excitement and agita- 
tion from feelings partaking of a still more intense character, 
such as those which produced the vision of the dagger to 
Macbeth. There the fear of detection — the workings of a 
heart as yet not quite sealed in guilt — the apprehension of 
failure, or detection in the murder of Duncan, %vtth all its 
consc'quences — and the dazzling hopes which glimmered in 
tile distance in case of success ; the crown, the throne, power, 
and dominion with all its attendant honour, lent their com- 
bined influence to work the mind into a state of excitement 
which could hardly be produced under conditions of perfect 
sanity. Macbeth's vision of the dagger is an excellent illus- 
tration of the nature of these hallucinations, and his remarks 
upon it at once shew us that he was aware that his excited 
atate of mind had produced it. Thus — 
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" Art thou not, fatal vision, S4!nsib1e 
To feeling as to sight 1 or an thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain t " 

There is, again, a particular state of mental excitement 
produced in a mind which is occasionally the subject of aber- 
ration, upon the verge of which It stands without having' 
actually thrown off the trammels of reason. It is, perhaps, 
superior in intensity to the last; the feeble impressions con- 
veyed to the mind by the senses are followed by ideas of 
the most vivid and exalted kind. Dr. Hibbert, in the zeal 
of metaphysical labour, has set himself to calculate mathe- 
matically the direct and inverse proportion between sensations 
and ideas, and the hallucinations which may be naturally 
expected to follow from these states. His attempt is 
Ingenious, but false and unsatisfactor)'' ; it is splitting hairs, 
and calculating with precision the size of their angles — it 
is trammelling immaterial soul with the gross fetters of 
material agents— it is looking for the phenomena of mind 
in metaphysics, without taking the workings of the former 
as the base of all the data of tlic most bewildering and 
f;tllacfaus of sciences. " When I turn over the pages of the 
metaphysician, I perceive a science that deals in words instead 
of facts. Arbitrary axioms lead to results that violate reason ; 
imaginary principles establish systems that contradict the 
common sense of mankind. All is dogma, no part is demon- 
stration. Wearied, perplexed, doubtful, I throw down the 
volume in disgust. It is from this cause that we are the 
slaves of false knowledge; our Imaginations being filled with 
ideas that have no origin in truth. We karn nothing from 
ourselves. The sum of our experience is but a dim dream of 
tl)C conduct of past generations that lived in a total ignorance 
of the real nature of the objects which surrounded them, and 
of the laws by which they were governed. Our instructors arc 
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the unknowing and Uie dead. We study human niiture ia a 
charnel-house, and, like the nations of the east, pay divine 
honours to the maniac and the fooh"* A scries of systems 
have mystified existence, have veiled the suiiple and beau- 
tiful operations of nature with a thick and fikhy colour, which 
has defarmed and concealed her truths. We believe what our 
fathers credited, wtiilst they were convinced without a cause. 
They took an idea for a reality, were prevented, from popular 
superstition or ridiculous enactment, both civil and religious, 
from examining that which they were required to take upon 
credit, and believed because the crowd of fanatics that pre- 
ceded them had pronounced it true. In this remark I refer 
solely to the mistaken systems which have been formed Co 
explain the various operations of nature, whether they regard 
the laws of mind or matter. The hallucinations of the senses 
have, perhaps, given birth to the most numerous and mon- 
strous absurdities that have ever deformed the page of 
science. I have referred to some of these points in previous 
lectures, and, therefore, shall pass over them now, choosing 
rather to speak of the true which is, than of the false which 
has been. To return to the hallucinations of that state of 
excitation of the mind which borders upon mania, it is well 
known that the most vivid dreams attend commonly the 
approach to insanity, and so perfectly deceptive are they that 
persons cannot sliake from tlieir minds a conviction of their 
reality. This state of mind likewise occurs in the same 
persons during the waking state. Their vivid imaginations 
give to airj* nothing not only a local habitation and a name, 
but all the attributes which physically characterize matter 
generally ; as form, colour, feature, deformity, and beauty. 

Two examples of this state of mind producing hallu- 
cination occur to me; they are in the cases of Hamlet and 
Tasso. At Bisaccio, near Naples, Manso had an opportunity 

• D'lsracli, 
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of exaiuiaiiig ttie singular efTect of Tasso's raelancholy, and 
of^en disputed with him concerning a familiar spirit which 
he pretended conversed with him. Manso endeavoured, in 
vain, to persuade hiin that the wliole was the illusion of a 
disturbed imagination ; but the latter was strenuous in main- 
taining the reality of what he asserted, and, to convince 
Manso, desired him to be present at one of the mysterious 
conversations. Manso had the complaisance to meet him 
next day, and whilst they were engaged iu discourse, he ob- 
served Tasso to fix his eyes on a window, and remain im- 
movable; he called him by his name but received no answer: 
at last Tasso cried out, "There is the friendly spirit that 
comes to converse with me ; look ! and you will be convinced 
of the truth of what I have said," Manso beard him with sur- 
prise ; he looked, but beheld nothing^ but the sunbeams 
darling through the window ; he cast his eyts over the room 
but could see only its customary occupants, and was just 
going to ask where the friendly spirit was, when he heard 
Tasso speak with great earnestness, sometimes putting quest- 
ions to the spirit, sometimes giving answers ; delivering the 
whole in such a pleasing manner, and in such elevated ex- 
pressions, that he listened with admiration, and had not the 
least inclination to interrupt him. At last, this ghostly con- 
versation ended with the departure of the spirit, as appeared 
by Tasso's own words, who, turning to Manso, asked him if his 
doubts were removed. Manso was more amazed tlianever; he 
scarce knew what to thiak of his friend's situation, and waived 
any further conversation on the subject.* 

The history of Tasso is well known to all ; and those who 
are familiar with the effusions of his fine genius and ardent 
imj^ination, with the workings of a mind peculiarly alive to 
the tenderest sympathies and the nicest varieties of fccliQg', 
can judge of the torture of one thus constituted, confined 

• tlibbert. Tkt Pha«.wS,iy tf Apfaritmu. Kaintiurgli, 1824. 
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in a dreary cell, upon whose darkness broke no light except 
that of the dim and distant sunbeam, and upon whose silence 
no sound intruded save the ravings of the maniac, and the 
ideal voice of his attendant spirit. Tasso was not insane, and, 
comparing himself with the lunatics confined around him, he 
asserts "that none had seen him writhe or heard him rave;" 
he continues — 

" Yet do I feci at limes ray mint! decline, 
But with a sense of its decay : I 3ee 
Unwonted lights along my jirigon shine, 
And a strange demon, who is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains, htlow 
The reeling of the healthful and the free ; 
But much to one, who long hath suffered so. 
Sickness of heart, and nanownees of place, 
And all that may he home, or can debase. 
I thought miae enemies had been but Man, 
But Spirits may be leagued with them — all Earth 
Abandons — Heaven forgets jnc — in the deanh 
Of such defence the Powers of Evil can, 
It may he, tempi me further — and prevail 
Against the outworn creature they assail.* 



The state of mind to which I have alluded has been still 
better illustrated by Shakspearc. The ghost of Hamlet's 
' father must have been, m the scene where Hamlet is taxing 
his mother with her guilt, a creation of his own fancy, 
since we find it invisible to her, though it was visible to 
Horatio and his companions in the earlier scenes of the 
play. And this seems to have been the intention of the poet^ 
to shew how a mind inordinately excited, in a temperament 
liable to wander, could produce phantoms which appeared 
real. He has placed his hero in this scene in a state of 
violent excitement, but has not made him mad. Thus his 

' Qyrcm, 7%e LaiitfiU of Ttiw, 
I 
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general literature. The dramatic poets particularly, of all 
countries, have been extremely successful in the delineation 
of the liLimaii passions ; tliey liave shewn us mind in all its 
workinfjs, they have given histories of its various constitutions, 
and have shewn the manner in which its different predis- 
positions are likely to terminate. I illustrated this point to 
some extent in my lecture on the Imagination of the Insane, 
and make the foregoing statement because I am aware that 
many persons suppose literature of a general character to 
be a pursuit utterly at variance with all medicaJ attainment. 
Were this the place for such digression, many instances might 
be adduced, and numerous examples brought forward, to 
prove that they commonly move hand in hand. Need I 
mention Darwin, Mead, Baillie, John Bell, Beddoes, Sir H. 
Halford, Abernethy, and others ? It is probable that the 
narrations of the poet and novelist arc, in many instances, 
taken from actual occurrences, which, from the imperfect 
state and the limited study of medicine in tlie earlier Eras of 
its history, would otherwise have passed unnoticed. If this 
were not the case, the knowledge of many of them must 
have been intuitive. If Le Sage had not heard of or wit- 
nessed a. case of disorder and death from the supposition 
that a person was constantly haunted by a spectre, how are 
we to account for his history of the case of the Duke 
d'Olivarez, who fell a victim to an imaginative affection of 
this nature? To one of two causes only can it be attri- 
buted — the one which I have mentioned, or so intimate a 
knowledge of the nature of the Imagination as to foresee 
that, in certain conditions, it must produce illusions of this 
character, though none had fallen under his own observation. 
If this latter were the case, how correct a metaphysician must 
the novelist have been; since we find in the Leilers on 
Demonology and XVitclicraft a narration so similar in all its 
points, that one appears a counterpart of the other. 
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The various hallucinations which I have enumerated, are 
dependent altogether, as we have seen, upon morbid states 
uf tile mil) J ; our next division includes those which are 
the result of diseased conditions of the body. These morbid 
states arc so extremely variable, and so numerous, that it 
would require many lectures to illustrate, cvcti in a general 
manner, ttit- relations of those conditions of body and mind 
which arc likely to be attended by hallucinations of the 
senses. There is one remark, however, which will apply 
generally to all these, namely, that hallucination newr 
takes place (except where the ot^ans of sense and perception, 
the brain and senses, are the subjects of disease) nithout 
powerful predisposition in the constitutioa of the mind, 
which might have produced hallucinations from moral causes, 
without the occurrence of bodily disorder. This predis- 
position to hallucination may be almost exclusively limited 
to persons of extreme nervous irritability, to those whose 
profession or occupation favours the development of the 
functions of the mind at the expense of those of the body ; 
these are chiefly — as we saw in the last lecture when speaking 
of the predisposition to mania — divines, poets, metaphysicians, 
and literary or sedentary persons in general. The case of 
Nicolai naturally occurs to iis here. Before entering' into 
the detail of one of the moat remarkable cases on record, I 
wish to say that the previous state of Nicolai's mind was 
one of naturally great power; he was highly imaginative; 
took great pleasure in inventing ideal scenes and mental 
pictures ; composed on his bed novels, dramas, and fictions 
of all kinds; and was most happy when he threw the reins 
from his guidance, and left his fancy to wander unrestrained 
through the flowery meads of the lighter branches of liter- 
ature. In addition to this predisposed condition of mind, 
ho had been prcitly excited by a concurrence of unpleasant 
circumstances, which had been followed by violent mental 
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excitement, and were enough in themselves to produce hal~ 
tncinations of the senses in a person of his temperament 
Further, he had neglected his usual periodical blood-let ting-, 
which had led to some indisposition of body, the par- 
ticulars of which it is not necessary here to mention. "On 
a sudden," writes he, " while reclining on the sofa, I per- 
ceived, at about the distance of ten Meps, a form like that 
of a deceased person. 1 pointed to it, and asked my wife if she- 
did not see it? It was but natural that she should not see 
anything ; my question, therefore, alarmed her very mucli, 
and she immediately sent for a physician. The phantasm 
continued about eight minutes and then disappeared. At 
four in the afternoon, the form which I had seen in the 
morning re-appeared. I was by myself when this happened, 
and being rather uneasy at the incident, went to my wife's 
apartment, but tliere also was followed by the apparition, 
which, however, at intervals disappeared. About six o'clock 
there appeared also several walking figures, which had no 
connection with the first. After the first day the form of 
the deceased person no more appeared, but its place was 
supplied with many other phantoms, sometimes representing 
acquaintances, but mostly strangers ; those whom I knew 
were the images of living and deceased persons, but the 
number of the latter was comparatively small. The phantoms 
seemed equally clear and distinct at all times and under all 
circumstances, when 1 was by myself and when I was in 
company, as well in the day as in the night, in my own 
house as well a^ abroad ; they were, however, less frequent 
wlien I was in the house of a friend, and rarely appeared 
to me in the street. When I shut my eyes the phantoms 
would sometimes vanish entirely, though there were instances 
when I belield them with my eyes closed. I saw human 
forms of both sexes, but they seemed not to take the smallest 
notice of each other, moving as In a market-place, where all 
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are eager to pas* through the crowd ; at times, they appeal 
to be transactinrT business with each other. I also saw on 
several occasions people on horseback, dogs and birds. All 
these phantoms appeared to me of their natural size, and a^ 
distinct as though aliire, exhibiting the purest ilesli colour ia 
the hands and face, and the most vivid shades in the drcs^B 
The longer these phantoms continued to visit me. the more 
frequently did they return, while, at the same time, they i 
creased In numbers. About four weeks after they had 
appeared, 1 also began to hear them talk ; they conve 
among themselves, but more frequently they addressed th 
selves to me ; their speeches were commonly short, and ne^ 
of an unpleasant turn." After the continuance of these tfl 
lucinations for about four months, they began to fade ; as fhi 
remedies employed for the cure of his indisposition were 
beneficial. The colours at hrst became dimmer, then the 
outlines of the figures were indistinct and flccqr; afterwards 
they appeared nothing more ttian a chaos of uiist floating 
before liim, till at length tliey mingled with the breezes 
and were seen no more. It is not for us to say precisci) 
in what manner the faculties of the mind are disturbed b> 
affections of its material organ the brain. It is, however 
extremely probable that this happens from a deranged cir 
culation of the sanguineous or nervous tluids, for I assunu 
as a truth that a nervous fluid does exist, though ofj 
subtle a character that it will always escape the microsc 
of the most minute anatomist. Many facts might be adduce) 
in support of this opinion, but they would be out oF plan 
It is likewise probable that this disturbance of the mine 
this undue predominance of one function to the extinctioi 
or diminution of the remainder, depends solely upon thi 
derangement of the circulation of the nervous fluids, sine 
we know that, in a vast number of instances, disorder of th 
blood-vessels would not be followed by any such t 
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events. Again ; disturbance of the mind is produced by 
that mysterious connexion of the brain with remote parts 
of the body, which is termed sympathy ; and this is, perhaps, 
by far tile most common source of hallucination. The study 
of sympathy is altogether neglected, and its importance 
overlooked. If this was minutely traced m connexion with 
the different constitutions of mind as dependent upon those of 
the body, we should at once be in possession of a number 
of facts which would elucidate and explain all^ or at least 
the greater part, of the phenomena of hallucination. As it 
is, we are unable to explain the majority of the causes which 
produce this exalted state of the Imagination, and make the 
bodiless creations of the mind more vivid to the senses than 
those arising from the actual impression of the objects which 
surround us. 

The constitution of the mind influences the nature of 
the illusions which are produced. If this be habitually gloomy 
and austere, superstitious and melancholy, and in this state 
receive strong impressions, the nature of the attendant visions 
will be of a correspondingly terrific character. A most ex- 
traordinary case of this nature occurred in Paris some years 
ago ; and I ara not certain whether the subject of it is 
not now living, and does not yet retain her gloomy and 
iiorrible ideas : — a woman, during a state of corporeal disease, 
gave herself up to the study, or rather to the perusal, of 
books of witchcraft and tales of sorcery. Under the mental 
excitement which this occasioned, as she one day was walking 
in her garden, she was surprised to see, advancing along the 
walk to meet her, a figure, whom she recognized as the 
Mcphistophiles of some of her fictions. The .sarcastic counten- 
ance, the sepulchral brilliancy of eye, the suit of sable in 
which he was habited, at once convinced her that the abyss 
had given up one of its inhabitants to communicate with 
her on the subject of her grief, and to oifcr to lier that con- 
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solation which neither heaven nor earth could bestow 
afTonl. I should have said that, in addition to the other 
conceits which toimentcd her. her mind was uneasy with 
r^ard to a ruiii of money which she had borrowed, and in 
default of the repayment of which the creditor had threat- 
ened her with imprisonment. Mephistophilcs accosted 
with his usual insinuating^ poli teiies:^, with the sophis' 
which ruined Faustus, and the gilded temptation which we 
are told has blasted and destroyed the happiness of thousands 
more: he offered her the money if she would make over to 
him her body, promising that her spirit i^hould continue 
wander through air and earth, through flood and fire, 
harmed and imperishable, insensible to pain, uncxcited by 
pleasure, and, like Ladurlad, free from all the various kio^ 
of death which the united force of physical agents could ffli 
llict. She consented. She pricked her thumb — and signed 
the deed. Instantly, flames burst out around her, torrei 
rushed over her, the whirlwind and the tornado encircled he 
— but she was free from the violence of all. The devil liadj 
taken her body, her ghost only was left ; and material ageifl 
could no more hurt her than they could affect the Being 
that cruated them. So firmly convinced is, or was, this poor 
creature that all that had passed was true, and not a creation 
of her own disordered fancy, that she affirmed she had at-, 
tempted to drown, to burn, and to hang herself; for she 
convinced that she was a spiritual and not a corporeal bcin| 
and, therefore, the things of earth had no power over her. 
The physician who attended her declared that he had, at her 
request, passed a small dagger through the fleshy part of 
her arm, and that she was totally insensible to pain." St 
tricks liath strong fmaginatian. 

Hallucination partakes not only of the cliaracter of 

• This ewe, orijin.ally olwerved and relaied by KMjuirol, tt la 1m round in | 
DktipHtairt Jfi Scieuca Att'tfTraler ; »rL Dcmuno mania. 
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Indivii^ual in whom it occurs, but likewise of tlie nature of 
the disease wliidi produced tt. The Iast,howevcr, is, in reality, 
so strictly dependent upon the first — /. e., the form of disease 
is so influenced by the temperament or constitution of the 
individaal in whom it originates — that the second of tliese 
states may be considered merely as a morbid modification 
of the former. The hallucinations of hysteria, hypochondria, 
fever, and inflammation of the brain, will illustrate tliis point. 
Those attendant upon hysteria are of a lively and volatile 
character; the patient fancies herself attended by the most 
grotesque and curious apparitions, birds of the brightest 
exotic plumage, animals of the most extraordinary shapes, 
forms of the most fascinating and alluring description. The 
patient is generally highly delighted ivith her attendant 
spectres: their manceiivres produce the most violent peals of 
laughter, and the most extravagant expressions of delight. 
The hallucinations of hypochondria are sad and gloomy, con- 
sisting of single figures gliding about in slow and solemn 
state, attending a funeral procession, or weeping for the loss 
of property or friends ; their countenances and dresses are 
all of the same sombre and forbidding cast, they all relate 
to the patient's misfortunes, and never minister to his pleasure ; 
they are essentially tlie phantoms of sorrow, the personifi- 
cations of grief, the emblems of sadness and despair. Those 
accompanying fever are of another character ; they are vivid 
and numerous, hurried in their motions, constantly changing 
thetrshape.appearing and disappearing witii wonderful celerity; 
lihe the dreams of persons thus affected, they are terrific or 
alluring. di3tres.sing or pleasant, in proportion as the symp- 
toms are a^ravated or mild. The spectres produced by in- 
flammation of the brain almost attain the intensified character 
of those which we noticed in the last lecture as accom- 
panying 3 paroxysm of mania. They are huge, gigantic shapes, 
corresponding in size and form to the great excitement of the 
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mind. Tliey are the Titans of hallucination, powerful bein^ 
armed, determined, and terrific. Their forms are strong an 
muscular, their courtenances fiery and passionate, and their 
habiliments remarkable for the brilliancy of tUcir colouring 
and the peculiarity of their fasliion. ■ 

The last instances of hallucination from bodily affections 
which I shall mention, are those which occasionally attend the 
dying couch of the sick, or the rack or scaffold of the martyr. 
Strange and mysterious is the tie which connects tnind aH 
body. We observed, during ordinary states of disease, the 
strength and faculties of the mind modified, exalted, and de- 
pressed in some degree proportionately to the bodily affection ; 
during the series of lectures which I have been delivering, 
these have frequently fallen under observation, and from their 
various peculiarities of circumstance have led to some of our 
most pleasing illustrations. Wiiat are the strength and limits 
of that connection which unites the mind and body \vc kn^| 
not ; wc see these grow and expand together into perfeff 
maturity; we witness the beauty of that harmony which co n-_ 
stitutcs of itself so close a bond ; we wonder, and theorise, afl 
to a certain extent the speculations of science hold good: 
but when we come to that scene which shows us the death 
and destruction of otic, wc stand amazed at the power whicli 
the other sometimes appears suddenly to acquire. It is tl 
that, rising above the wreck of the body, the mind seems 
call together its wandering faculties, and, collecting them ii 
a focus, shines forth with a brilliancy and splendour whi<^ 
illumine but for a moment, and tiien passes away into a m(^| 
extended field of exercise and perception, where our limited 
senses are unabte to folluw licr. It is this degree of mental 
excitement which, at a moment when the material and imma- 
terial portions of our nature are about to separate, piH 
duces the hallucinations, of which many instances have bc^ 
recorded. It is a state, not between death and existence, 
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between this present degree of the latter, and one far mure 
exalted. The mind travels by anticipation into the unseen 
world, and from many circumstances of visionsat these periods 
wc might be almost led to suppose that a part of its glories 
were, iu some instances, revealed to it The memoirs of 
Lady Fanshawe furnisli a remarkable example of this. This 
lady was so near dissolution that her friends supposed her 
actually dead. The struggling breatli, the quivering lip, and 
tremulous motion of the body, indicated, however, that the 
change had not, as yet, taken place. By the use of remedies 
she was partially restored, and being so, alBrmed that she 
had been perfectly sensible to all that had passed around her, 
ajid moreover that she had been visited by two beings in 
white raiment, from whom she had solicited a continuance of 
her existence for fifteen years. This was granted ; and her 
friends asserted that she did actually die that day fifteen 
years. This is one of those remarkable and rare coincidences 
between the phantasms of the Imagination and the actual 
occurrence of facts thai have at all times puzzled and misled 
the vulgar ; and, indeed, well-authenticated narratives of this 
kind, which this decidedly was, are Gordiau knots which 
even the learned attempt not to untie. Hallucinations of 
tliis nature frequently deceive the senses of the dying. 
Shakspeare, with exquisite taste, has cast the halo of his 
genius around the deatli-bed of Catherine of Arragon, in 
deluding her with a vision of this character: 

"Saw you nol, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me 10 a banquet ; wiiose biighr faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like ilie suii1 
Tiiey promised me eternal liapppineaa ; 
And brought nic garlands, Griftilh, which I feel 
1 am not worthy yet to wear : I shall, 
Assuredly." 

Theodorus, who was unremittingly tortured by Julian, the 
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Apostate, for ten hours, relates that, while under the hands of 
the executioners, he was visited by a bright youth, conceived 
by him to be a messenger from heaven, who allayed his suf- 
ferings by wiping the perspiration from his body, and pouring 
cold water upon his lacerated limbs. Gregory, Ardibishop of 
Prague, uadcr the extremity of the torture of the rack, had a 
vision, in which hcsupposcd liimscif visited by three men, who 
were afterwards elected the first bishops of the Moravians. 
Masainger, in his play of TA^ Virgin Afartyr, has taken advan- 
tage of this fact, and introduces a spectral illusion to comfort 
Tlieophilus under torture by the command of tlic tyrant 
Diocletian, The ecstasy produced in the martyr's mind by Uic 
hallucination is finely described by the poet. 

" Most glorious vision ! 
Did ere soharil a bed yield ma.n a dream 
So heavenly as this ! I am conftrmed, 
Coiifirnied, you blessed spirits ! and make haste 
To take that crown of immorEality 
• You oflfer nic. Death, till this blest minute 
1 never thought thee stow paced, nor would I 
Hasten ihee now for any pain 1 suffer. 
But that thou keep'at me from a glorious wreath. 
Which through (his stormy way I would creep to, 
And, huaibly kn^ding, with humility wear it 
Oh! now I fee! tliee. Blessed .spirit, I come ! 
And witness for me all tliese wounds and scars, 
I die a soldier in the Christian warS'" 

Very vivid seni^atioiis of either kind, whether 'of pain or 
pleasure, change their character after long; continuance; the 
pleasurable becoming painful, while the painful are ultimately 
attended with extreme pleasure. It is the latter circum- 
stance which is supposed, in cases of long-continued torture, 
to account for that kind of illusion to which I have just 
referred. The histories of religious persecutions furnish a 
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multitude of facts of this nature. Happily, at this jera. and 
in Lliis country, we know not the effects of bodily torture 
inflicted by the caprice or will of man; tlie rack, the wheel, 
and the pulley are now merely the curiosities of museums. 
The only hallucinations remaining to be noticed, are 
those produced by the nitrous oxide and by certain narcotic 
and acro-narcutic substances, such as opium and the deadly 
nightshade. Those caused by nitrous oxide appear to 
have been much exaggerated, and are, for the most part, 
hmitcd to the delusions of the ear. Those from opium are 
of a most extraordinary character ; of its effect in thus pro- 
ducing the hallucinations of spectral forms, I have to bring 
forward a case that perhaps has seldom been surpassed for its 
singularity. A most intimate friend of my own, a gentleman 
of high respectability, and well known in the world of science, 
received an injury in the thumb while abroad in a hot 
climate, which was followed by an attack of tetanus, com- 
monly known under the denomination of cramp or locked 
jaw. He relied upon laudanum for his cure, and increased 
the dose till he regularly took nine drachms every tlircc 
hours night and day for three weeks. He was not usually 
affected by it for some days, but after the lapse of a short 
time, the chamber in which he lay appeared to extend 
itself on all sides till he fancied himself laid in a vast 
library and museum.* One side of the vast dome was covered 
with marine productions of all kinds, the other fitted up 
with bool«. By degrees the room became peopled with 
spectral forms; the living and dead moved about in all their 
natural beauty of countenance; the colours of the di-esses 
were as vivid as though they clothed breathing forms ; the 
spectres were not transparent or filmy, but concealed objects 
which were placed behind them, and in fact possessed all the 

■ This effect of opium in appftreinly enlnrging frpaec, il will be reeollMied, 
1 mcntioiict) iu my secimd lecture. 
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characters of living men ; they addressed him, reached d< 
the books and spread them open before him — and he has 
sured me that many useful discoveries which he has since 
made were read by him in the spectral books, whtcli the no 
le&s spectral librarians reached down for his perusal ; tools of 
all kinds were strewed over the floor, the instruments of all 
nations, for war, agriculture, mechanics, and commerce, some 
of which he had never before seen, but wliich he has since 
recognised. This state of the imagination continued daring 
the whole time he was under the full influence of the opium : 
as the quantity was dinniiished the spectres b^an to fade, 
the walls of his chamber to assume their customaty plain 
appearance, and the room returned to its natural size aad 
figure. 

Such are the chief phenomena of the ImaginatiDn in 
health and in disease, in sleeping and in waking, in the sane and 
in the insane. This extraordinary faculty — this great division 
of the powers of the mind — is the most varied in its actions, 
the most pleasing in its effects, and the most dreadful in its 
unrestrained workings of any of the mental processes. It 
has been recognised in all ages as the great governor and 
modifier of the judgment; for it will be perceived from what 
has been said in this series of lectures, that the balance of 
mental power rests entirely between these two. It has pro- 
duced more diseases than the whole of the physical agents of 
the universe. It is, in many instances, the most powerful 
auxiliary to their cure. A knowledge of its effects upon the 
constitution of man led the ingenious Mesmer to invent 
that system of imaginary medicine which bears the name of 
Animal Magnetism. It gave rise to the Metallic Tractors of 
the once celebrated Perkins. It produced all tlie benefits 
attributed to the inhalation of the various gases in case of 
bodily disease. It is the grand sheet-anchor of empiricism. 
Numbers of cases might be adduced where afiections of the 
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most decided and confirmed nature have been removed by 
acting upon the Imagination of tlie suflerers alone ; not ouly 
in circumstances of imaginary diseases of a nervous kind — 
such as liypocliondria and others — but where even change of 
structure, from the healthy to the diseased character, has taken 
place. It is dtflicult, as in the cases of spectral hallucination 
and disordered perception, generally to explain these facts ; 
but they combine to lend an additional certainty to that view 
which considers them as changing the circulation, or at least 
tile mode of action, of the nervous fluid. 

I have noiv brought to a conclusion the remarks I had to 
offer on a subject ceilainly of great interest, and also of much 
importance. I regret I have not been able to do it more 
justice. A great part of it has been strictly of a scientific 
character, admitting, however of considerable elucidation and 
illustration from various branches of literature. Literature 
is the handmaid of Science. The latter is an unostentatious 
personage, plain in her attire and homely in her language ; 
the former decks her in beauty, and gives to her an eloquence 
at once powerful and enchanting, philosophy is the general 
benefactor of mankind. She is not a being of one country — 
her speech is not confined to one language — nor her dress to 
materials drawn from one quarter of the globe. She does not 
minister to the selfishness, to the pride, to the exaltation of 
individuals alone; but, by the promotion of the useful arts, 
and the removal of real inconveniences and dangers, she im- 
proves the condition of all by giving sightliness to what was 
deformed, and utiUty to what was hurtful. All nations bow 
before her, the people of all climes worship at her feet. She 
is like a building which the inhabitants of the world deter- 
mined to erect, and in which their united efforts should 
combine to produce a stru.ture perfect in strength and 
beauty. The various sciences and arts were engaged in the 
composition of the shell and the decorations of the walls. 
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The mathematician gave it form and regulated the disposi- 
tion of its lines and angles; the chemist studied to protect 
it from the influence of atmospheric agencies, to guard it 
from tlio tempest and avert from it the lig]itning. The poet 
and the painter lavished the perfection of their arts upon it; 
the one covered its interior with pictures of cvcrj- character of 
beauty, while tlic other exhausted language in their description, j 
Like this, in unity of object, is the one great family to whiclfl 
the learned of all nations belong ; the result is the unison of 
many notes producing a perfect harmony, not the monotonous 
tinkling of one by some self-sufficient dreamer who considers 
all Uic rest harsh and untunablc. Philosophy is not to be 
considered in the light in which Komco viewed it ; w^l 
must not cry " Hang up philosophy, unless philosophy canfl 
make a Juliet." In the beautiful expression of Florian, 
"The sons of science should resemble those brilliant Howe 
which, although dispersed in various climates, compose bu( 
one single family." 
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Physiology, or the Science of Life, admits of a division 
of the functions which are its objects into four great classes. 

CLASS I. 

Consists of those functions termed Vegetative or Organic, 
which furnish, assimilate, and distribute to all parts of tlie 
body the material necessary for its nutrition and individual 
reproduction. This class includes the functions of Digestion, 
Circulation, Absorption, Respiration, Secretion, and Innerva- 
tion, or the action of the nervous system of ganglia, and the 
nerves of organic life. 

This class of functions Is most widely extended in nature, 
being common both to animal and vegetable existence. 

CLASS ir. 

Includes the animal or sensorial functions, since they are 
the most striking peculiarities of animal life, especially that 
of the higher classes of the mammalia. These functions 
constitute the relative existence of the animal, by which he 
is made acquainted with surrounding objects through the 
instrumentality of a series of organs placed on the exterior 
of the body ; such are the senses of touch, taste, smell, hearing, 
and sight. This class likewise Includes the locomotive order of 
functions by wiiich the animal Is approximated to or removed 
from the objects whose properties have been revealed to him: 
by the senses; and the sensorial order of functions, those of 
the brain and spinal cord, or the nervous system of animal 
life. 
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CLASS lU. 

Includes those functions devoted to the reproduction and 

continuance of the species. These are divided between two 

individuals differing in constitution and the physical disposition 

of their organs, the actions of which are vai-ied, as they are 

studied singly or in a state of connexion or combination. 

This class likewise comprehends the phenomena which result 

from the union of the sexes; conception and pr^nnncy, the 

vivification of the germ, utero-gestation, child-birth, and 

lactation. 

CLASS IV. 

Consists of a series of phenomena which relate to the 
physical education of the young individual; to the clianges 
produced by infancy, puberty, manhood, old age, and death ; 
also to the peculiarities of temperament, idiosyncrasy, 
and the varieties of the human race. 




CLASS I. 
VEGETATIVE OR ORGANIC FUNCTIONS. 

I. — Digestion. — The first and most important of 
functions, through the agency of which tlio materials are 
furnished for the exercise of all the rest — the stomach, the 
seat of digestion, where it exists (which it dues not in the 
lowest zoophytes)— general view of the process of digestion 
in the animal series. 

Peculiarities of the digestive process in the human subject ,1 

Of the prehension of ahment. 

Of masticatioii, deglutition, and the secretioos of the 
buccal cavity — the salivary glands— their peculiarities in 
animals and in man — their number and mode of action in 
health — how dcfangements of their functions may become 
the source of disease. 
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Of digestion properly so called — the peculiarities of the 
stomach in certain animals and in man — of the action of 
tlie stomach during digestion in health. 

In what manner derangements of its action may become 
the source of disease. 

Of the accessory organs of digestion which immediately 
succeed the stomach — the duodenum and small intestines — 
their peculiarities in the animal series and in man — their mode 
of action in health — the manner in which their derangements 
become sources of disease. 

Of the glands whose secretions are poured upon the in- 
ternal surface of the duodenum to complete the formation 
of chyle — the liver and pancreas — their peculiarities in animals 
and in man — their mode of action in health — the manner in 
which increase, diminution, or alteration of their secretions 
become sources of disease. 

Of the spleen — its peculiarities in animals and in man — 
its probable uses — the manner in which it becomes diseased. 

Of the remaining portions of the alimentary canal more 
especially concerned in the formation of ftecal matter — their 
peculiarities in animals and in man — the change produced in 
the foeces in the large intestines — their mode of action in 
health — how their derangements become sources of disease. 
1 8. — Circulation. — Of the circulating system in general — 
its peculiarities in vertebrate animals and in man — of the 
circulation generally in the human subject — its mode of 
action in health — in what manner general derangements of the 
vascular system become sources of disease — division cf the 
vascular or circulating system into three orders of vessels — 
lacteals and lymphatics (improperly considered as distinct 
orders of vessels, since their structure is everywhere the same) 
— veins and arteries — of absorption generally by the lymph- 
atics — of intestinal absorption — of absorption in other organs 
besides those of digestion — absence of lymphatics in the brain, 



spinal chord, eye. and placenta — {absorption however goes oi 
in tlicsc structures) — of the mode of action of the absorbent' 
aystcni iii licallh — of the functions of tlic lymphatic glands, 
or more properly ganglia — of the mode of action of tlie 
absorbent system in disease. 

Of the Heart — General disposition of the heart in vcrtc-" 
brate animals and in man — mode of action of the heart in„ 
health (vices of conformation of the heart considered undc 
the article of its development in the foetus) — analysis of the 
movements of the heart in health — of the sounds emitted by 
the auricles and ventricles in health — of the movements and 
sounds of the heart as indicative of disease — in what mannci'] 
the heart becomes diseased — in what manner the alterations 
of the functions of the heart become causes of disease in other 
organs. 

Of the Arteries. — General peculiarities of the arterial cir-i 
culation in man — structure of arteries — vital properties ol 
.irtcries — their mode of action In health — in what niannci; 
they become diseased — in what manner the local derange 
meiits in the structure and functions of arteries become causi 
of disease in other parts — -of the termination of arteries. 

Of the Capillary system, — Importance of this system- 
its extent, divisible into a general, a pulmonary, a m&senten'c; 
and hepatic system — this system the seat of a great part 
of the important actions carried on in an animal body ir 
health and in disease — seat of nutrition — mode in whichl 
nutrition is effected in health — its aberrations — formation 
of diseased structures referable to vices or aberrations of 
nutrition, in which the action of the capillary vessels is de- 
ranged — tubercle — melanosis — scirrhus — cnjcphaloid tissue, 
&c., &c. — formed in this manner — action of the capillaries 
in acute diseases — inflammations, &C, — in what manner local 
derangement of the capillaries becomes a cause of disease 
in otlier parts. 
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Of the Veins. — The origin of veins — structure of veins^ — 
vital properties of veins — general peculiarities of the venous 
circulation — mode of action in health — in what manner veins 
become diseased — how the local alterations in the structure 
and functions of veins may become causes of disease in other 
parts. 

Of the contents of the Vascular system. — Of the Blood — 
its peculiarities in animals and in man — of its properties 
in health — the manner in which its various derangements 
become sources of disease — of the Lymph — its properties 
vary according^ to the organs from which It is absorbed. 

Of the fluids which are separated from the blood during 
its circulation — of the fluids exhaled on the surface of the 
skill, in the sacs of the serous membranes of the arachnoid, 
pleura, pericardium, peritoneum, tunica vaginalis, and those of 
the synovial membranes ; and on tlie surfaces of the gastro- 
pulmonary and geui to-urinary mucous membranes, in the 
cavities of the heart, arteries, veins, and lymphatics, in 
that of the internal ear, in the chorion, amnios, and 
umbilical vesicle in the foetus — of the fluids secreted by 
the cryptse or follicles — the sebaceous humour of the skin — 
the cerumen of the meatus auditorius externus — the ciliary 
humour secreted by the Meibomian glands — the mucus 
furnished by the cryptiE of the mucous surfaces — of the 
glandular secretions, which are either excrementitial, as the 
tears and the urine, or devoted to the fulfilment of a particular 
function, as the secretion of the salivary glands, pancreas, and 
liver (these have been considered with the digestive func- 
tions, as their secretions are necessary to the completion of 
the process). Functions fulfilled by the foregoing exhala- 
tions and secretions — their mode of action in health — in 
what manner their derangement induces disease — how the 
local derangement of these secretions may become the causes 
of disease in other parts. 
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3.— Respiration. — General remarks on the functujnsof 
respiration in anJniaU and in man — the orgaas of rcspirntioii 
iji the huniaa subject divisible into two orders, the mechanical 
and clicniical — of Uic mechanical agents of respiration — 
the bones and muscles of the thorax — general remarks upoi) 
the thorax in vertebrate animals and in niun^ — peculiarities 
in the human subject — muscles. of respiration- — nerves of 
respiration — those concerned in the mechanical actions of 
the process — eflfects of division of the nerves concerned in 
the mechanical actions of respiration — of asphyxia from the 
suspension of the mechanical actions of respiration. 

Of the chemical actions of respiration — tlieir seat in the 
lungs — of the structure of the lungs, and Che functions of their 
various parts — their combined actions in a state of health — 
the nerves of the chemical functions of respiration — their 
mode of action in health — of asphyxia from division, &c. 
of these nerves. Analysis of the sounds emitted by the action 
of the lungs in a. state of health — in infancy, manhood, and 
old age. Alterations of ihess sounds indicative of disease- 
in what manner the lungs become diseased in the exercise' 
of their functions, tn what manner local disease of the lungs., 
becomes a cause of disease in. other parts — of tlic pulmons 
circulation and the changes the blood undergoes in the vascular 
system of the lungs — of the functions of the pulmonary and 
bronchial arteries and veins ( pulmonary circulation of black 
blood in the fcetus considered under the article "foetal 
circulation"). Of diseases resulting from the circulation o( 
black blood — of diseases productive of a circulation of black^ 
blood — of the phenomena furnished by the organs of res- 
piration, which are independent of the respiratory process 
considered as a vital function. Of the voice — action of the 
lungs and larynx in the production of voice — alteration of, 
tlie voice! in disease. 

Of the expre-isions of the countenance in healtli and ii 
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disease — the expression of the passions dependent on the 
actions of the respiratory nerves — of the physiognomy of 
health according to age, sex, constitution, education, habit, 
&c. Physiognomy of disease in acute and chronic affections 
according to tlieir seat, degree, duration, &c. 

4. — Innervation. — Action of the nervous system of 
ganglia, or nerves of organic life — of the development of 
tliis system in the animal scries and in man — state of the 
system in infancy, manhood, and old ^c — peculiarities in 
the actions of these nerves — in what manner different from 
those of animsil life^organs more particularly submitted to 
their influence — licirt. arteries, lungs, stomach, intestines, &c. 
Mode of action in the establishment of sympathy or consent 
of action in the organs submitted to their inBuence — of the 
sympathy of organs generally*— of the sympathy of the 
organs of organic hfe with each other in health and in dis- 
ease — of their sympathies with the oi^ans of animal life in 
health and in disease — in what manner the system of ganglia 
becomes diseased — its influence in the production of disease 
in other organs. 

Of the general pecultarities of the actions of the ot^ns 
of the vegetative sphere of functions, or those of organic 
life— in what differing from the organs of the animal life in 

t their modes of action in healtli and in disease. 
Of the development of the actions of the organs of this 
sphere in the fcetus — their pecxitiarities in number, form, 
harmony, mode of action, duration and habit in health — the 
peculiarities of their actions in hcallli necessarily induce a 
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mode of action in disease different from that exercised b) 
the oi^ns of the vegetative sphere — in what the two lives 
are similar in their functions in health and in disease. 

Of the Nerves of animal life, or those of the brain and 
spinal cord — sliould be considered prior to the brain and 
spinal marrow, as their development is independent of the 
existence of the latter organs — general disposition of the 
ncn'es of animal life in animals and in man — division of 
this system into two orders of functions — nerves of general 
and nerves of special actions — nerves of general actions, 
those of the spinal cord- — properties of which these nerves 
are conductors — sensibility and contractility or motility — 
nerves of special actions, the ist. 2nd, 3rd, 4tli, 5th. 6th, 7th, 
and 9th pairs — actions of the spinal nerves in health— their 
actions in disease — sympathies with each other — their in- 
fluence on the sympathies of other organs — state of this 
system with regard to function in infancy- — during growth — 
in old age. 

Of the Nerves of particular functions not being the agenti 
of a special sense— 3rd pair : Its actions as a motor nerve — 
6th pair; actions as a motor nerve — jth pair: its extended 
and multifarious actions as the sympathetic nerve of the 
senses — 4th pair: actions as an appendage to the nerves of 
respiration — (7thi and 8th pairs considered with the organs 
of respiration) — 9th pair: actions as a motor nerve. 

Of the Spinal Cord. — Apparent in the foetus before the 
brain — (its mode of formation considered under the article 
of its development in the fcetus — envelopes of the spinal 
cord — properties of which the spinal cord is the seat- — 
mode of action in health — its influence upon the integrity 
of other organs — how derangements of the actions of the 
spinal cord become causes of disease in other organs — of the 
brain — envelopes of the brain — results from the assemblage 
of a number of ganglia, each devoted to a separate func- 
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tion — of the ganglia of the intellectual faculties, the cerebrum 
and oerebellum — of the olfactory ganglia — of the optic 
ganglia — of tlie optic lobes or tubercula quatlrigeniiiia — the 
ganglia of the 5tli and 8th pairs — of the ganglia of audition, 
or the tsenia grisea of the fourth vertricle of the brothers 
Wenzeil— of the medulla oblongata — of the actions of these 
parts ill iicalth — in what manner the brain, properly so called, 
becomes diseased in the exercise of its functions — in what 
manner derangements of the various parts of the brain 
become sources of disease in other organs. 

Of the Senses. — Five in number — one genera! and four 
special senses — three organs implicated in the exercise of 
the functions of each sense — the mechanical apparatus of the 
sense, the nerve of transmission, and the sensorium for the 
perception nf the impression produced. 

Of the sense of Touch — Why termed general — of the 
component parts of the skin which is the seat of the sense 
of toucli — the dermis — papillary body, rete mucosum and 
epidermis— of the mechanism of the sense of touch — of its 
mode of action in health — in what manner the sense of touch 
becomes diseased — of other functions of the skin indepen- 
dent of its tactile property — its importance in the animal 
economy — the manner in which the diminution or derange- 
ment of its exhalations become sources or indicative of disease 
in other oi^ans. 

Of the sense of Taste. — Mechanism of this sense generally 
in animals and in man — peculiarities of the tongue as an organ 
of taste in the human subject — action of the papilla in the 
sense of taste — divisible into tliree orders — the conical, fungi- 
form and calyxiform papillae — action of the muscles of the 
tongue — actions of the nerves of the tongue — of the fifth 
pair as the special nerve of taste. In what manner the sense 
of taste becomes diseased in the exercise of its functions. 

Of the sense of Smell.— Mechanism of this sense generally 
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in the animal series — peculiarities of the nasal fosss — or 
mechanical apparatus of smell in the human subject — of the 
functions of the frontal, ethmoidal and sphenoidal sinuses or 
cells — of the functions of the conchn; nariuni or turbinated 
bones — peculiarities of tlic membrane of Schneider in the 
various parts of the nasal fussa — of the first pair of nerves 
as the special agents of this sense — of the combined actions 
of these parts in health — in what manner the sense of smell 
becomes diseased in the exercise of its functions. 

Of the sense of Vision. — Mechanism of this sense gen- 
erally in the animal series — peculiarities of the eye, as 
the mechanical apparatus of vision in man — action of the 
sclerotic — of the choroid — the iris — the retina — the cornea — 
and the humours of the eye — of the second pair of nerves, 
the optic, considered as the special agents of the sense of 
vision — of the combined actions of the separate parts of thy 
apparatus of this sense — in what manner this sense becomes 
diseased in the exercise of its functions. 

Of the sense of Hearing. — Mechanism of this sense 
generally in the animal series — peculiarities of the ear of 
the human subject — actions of the concha — membrana 
tympani — ossicula of the tympanum — semicircular canals 
and cochlea — of the Eustachian tube — the portia mollis of 
the 7th pair considered as tlie special nervous agent of this 
sense — of the combined actions of its separate parts in 
health^in what manner this sense becomes diseased in 
the exercise of its functions. 

Of Locomotion. — The functions of locomotion exercised 
by a double series of organs, active and passive, as muscles 
and bones — of the passive scries — of the mechanism of the 
vertebral column for the support of the head — its partial 
and general motions^ of the mechanism of the upper ex- 
tremitiei; — arm — fore-arm, carpus and metacarpus — of the 
pelvis — its mechanism for the support of the spine — ^of the 
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mechanism of the lower extremity — thigh — leg — tarsus and 
metatarsus — of the structure and uses of joints — in what 
manner the osseous system becomes diseased — physiological 
action of this system in the reparation of mechanical injury. 

Active series of Jocomotive organs or muscles — structure 
of muscles — contractility —sensibility— extensibility— of the 
new sphere of contraction in muscles when they have been 
supposed to be shortened to their utmost, as in long standing 
fractures of the olecranon and patella — of the separate and 
combined actions of muscles in station — progression, &c — 
theory of muscular contraction — termination of nerves in 
muscle — action of muscles in disease ^ — alterations produced 
in the muscular system by disease in other organs — paral>'sis, 
tetanus, &c., &c. 



CLASS III. 
OF THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM OP ORGANS. 

General view of the phenomena of Generation in the animal 
series — of the male organs of generation in the human sub- 
ject — testes — their position and descent in the fcetus — guber- 
naculum testis of Hunter — of the action of the vas deferens, 
vesicul.-e serainales, and prostate — of the penis — its structure 
in animals and in man — of the combined actions of these 
parts — of the manner in which the male organs may become 
sources of disease in the performance of their functions. 

Of tlie female organs of generation in the human sub* 
ject — of the v^na and its appendices — of the uterus and 
its secretions — Fallopian tubes and ovaries — of the Graiifian 
vesicles, and corpora lutea — of the combined actions of these 
oi^ans — of conception — falsity of the Hallerian doctrine of 
evolution — nisus formativus of Btumenbach — of the develop- 
ment of the fcetus — of the peculiarities of the intra-uterine 
existence — of the changes produced during the intra-uterine 
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; existence of the einbryo — the development of the fcetuT 
under the influence of certain laws — examination of the 
theories of Serres — laws of the eccentric development of 
organs — laws of symmetry and congregation — erroneous 
opinion of the ancients in assigning the imagination of the 
mother as the source of monstrosity and congenital malforma- 
tion in the foetus — of malformations to which an arrest of the 
process of development gives rise — division of the superior 
eyelid — lagopthalmJa — of division of the nose — of the upper 
lip or hare lip — of the velum pendulum palati and bony 
palate — of the prepuce — of the opening of tlie rectum into 
the bladder, into the vagina, or on any point of the ab- 
dominal parietes — of the open umbilicus — of epispadias and 
hypospadias — congenital malformations produced by an 
excess or preternatural energy of the process of develop- 
ment — of the obliteration of the various natural openings — 
of hermaphrodism — of the development of the brain in the 
fcetus — of the congenital malformations of the brain to wliicii 
deviations from the laws of development give rise — of the 
development of the spinal cord in the foetus — of its con- 
genital malformations — of tlie development of the heart in 
the fcetus — of its congenital malformations — of the actions 
of the uterus in the discliarge of its contents — of the change 
in the economy of the female subsequent to labour — of the 
secretion of millc, &c. 
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CLASS IV. 
OP THE EXTRA-UTERINE EXISTKNCE. 

Of the general changes produced in the animal economy 
by growth — maturity and decay — division of life into five 
distinct periods, not regulated by months or years, but by 
successive changes in the functions of certain systems of 
oigans — of the first period of infancy, extending from birth 
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to the first dentition — importance of the changes produced 
in the economy of the infant by the change from foetal to 
extra -uterine existence — changes produced by respiration in 
the circulating system — two kinds of blood now first evident, 
arterial and venous — changes produced in the functions of 
nutrition by digestion — changes produced in the special 
senses by the coniniencement of the life of relation — action 
of the air upon the skin — light on the eye — sounds on the 
ear — odours upon tlic nostrils — and sapid bodres upon the 
tongue — of the functions of the brain and nervous system 
at this period — of the state of the circulation in infancy — 
of the state of respiration in infancy — of the diseases of 
early infancy resulting from the natural energy of the actions 
of the nervous, vascular, and respiratory systems at this age. 

Of the second period of infancy — of the phenomena 
produced by the lirst dentition — of the state of the follicle 
of the tooth previous to protrusion — of the number of the 
first teeth, and their mode of protrusion— of the state of the 
tooth subsequent to protrusion^of the changes produced in 
the circulation of the brain by dentition — in what manner 
the processes of the first dentition may become sources of 
disease — of the changes produced in digestion — tn the 
muscles of mastication — and in the salivary glands, by the 
appearance of the teeth, and the phenomena to which tlieir 
appearance gives rise — the digestion of solid food, &c, — of 
the gradual perfection of action in the organs of the senses — 
of the first appearance of the black pigment on the surface 
of the choroid, tending to tite perfection of vision — of the 
development of the nervous striae of Piccolomini in the fourth 
ventricle, tending to the perfection of audition — of the de- 
velopment of the organs and functions of locomotion at this 
period — of the mode in which a derangement or diminution 
of the functions of nutrition in the organs of locomotion as 
the bones, becomes a source of disease — rachitis, &c, — of 
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the activity of intestinal absorption at this age — of the 
manner in which it becomes a source of discasa 

Of the small size of the pelvis and inferior extremities 
at this period — Its cause — and the influence this has upon 
the situation of the abdominal and pelvic viscera — import- 
ance of the application of these facts to the performance of 
surgical operations in the perineum and its vicinity — develop- 
ment of the frontaJ, ethmoidal and sphenoidal sinuses, and 
perfection of the sense of smell — of the more advanced 
periods of infancy and phenomena of the second dentition — 
of puberty — great distinctions between the two sexes now 
first apparent — of the age of puberty in the male — develop- 
ment of the organs of the voice and generation — changes 
produced in the vascular system — in the organs of respira- 
tion, and in the functions of the nervous system — of the age 
of puberty in the female — commencement of menstruation — 
of the development of the oi^ns of rcpiration and the mam- 
mae at this period — sympathies between the uterus and 
various systems of the economy now first apparent— import- 
ance of a knowledge of these sympathies in reference to 
practical medicine — in what manner an arrest of the develop- 
ment of the functions of certain organs at this period may 
become the source of disease — of manhood — predominance 
of the nutritive functions of composition over those of decom- 
position now terminated — of the clianges in the functions of 
the brain and nervous system at this age — in the vascular 
and respiratory systems — of the termination of manhood, or 
oommenccment of the period of decay — predominance of the 
functions of decomposition — change in the nature of the 
secretions and exhalations — of the manner in which the state 
of the economy at this period becomes a cause of disease. 

Of the critical period in the female — cessation of the 
itamenia — development of the sympathies of a new character 
between the uterus and mamniE — in what manner these 
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sympathies are productive of disease— of the changes pro- 
duced by old age in the various systems of the economy— 
of the changes produced in the functions of the organic life — 
in digestion, circulation, respiration — of the changes produced 
in the actions of the organs of the animal life — in the brain — ■ 
nervous system and senses — the manner in which the func- 
tions of the economy at this period become sources of disease— 
of the natural termination of the two systems of functions — 
of death without disease. 

Of the Individual peculiarities of the human race — tem- 
perament and idiosyncracy — importance of the study of 
tliese two states in reference to practical medicine — division 
of temperaments — of the manner In which they modify 
certain morbid actions of the economy. 

Of the general division and varieties of the human race. 

Of certain properties peculiar to an animal body, not 
referable to either of the preceding classes of functions, by 
which the latter arc first called into action, and through whose 
agency their existence is continued and life preserved. These 
properties constitute the archreus of Van Helmont, and the 
vis-insita or vital principle of Barthez and modern physiolo- 
gists generally — Bichat's division of vital properties — of 
sensibility — contractility (irritability of Glisson and Hallcr), 
and animal heat — of tone (vis telie cellulosas of Bkimenbach), 
dtiveloped In the movements of the fluids in the areolae of* 
various tissues and membranes, in the contraction of the 
spleen, gall bladder, &c., Sec, and of all structures not pro- 
vided with distinct muscular fibre — of the augmentation and 
diminution of the tone of organs — sensibility — vis nervea of 
Blumenbach — of general and partial sensibility — of the 
special sensibility peculiar to each organ or each system of 
organs. 

Of Animal Heat — Peculiar and common to all organised 
beings — general view of the degree of animal heat in the 

L 
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animal series — source of animal heat — of respiration con- 
sidered as the source of animal heat — of circulation con- 
sidered as the source of animal heat — of the nervous system 
of ganglia considered as the source of animal heat — its 
degree in health and variations in disease. 
General Review of the Course. — Conclusion. 



•LONGEVITY." 

Te the Editor 0/ the Daiiy GazdU. 



Sir, 



A circumstance narrated in the newspapers of the 
day and quoted below, induces me to make a few desultory 
remarks on a subject, which in the hours of hterary ease 
has attracted somewhat of tny interest and attention : 

"The King of the Belgians has just sent a handsome 
gold watch to M. de Boek, Burgomaster of Zele, on the occa- 
sion of his attaining his I02iid birthday. This gentleman 
gtill possesses all His intellectual faculties; he is Honorary 
President of the local Shooting Society; he walks out daily 
atone, and sometimes attends the Rifle Meetings." 

Such are the facts of the case, and we naturally inquire 
to what peculiar cause, if any^ is due this extraordinary pro- 
longation of what we are led to consider as the natural 
ordinary duration of human life (seventy years), although 
BuBbn places the natural duration at ninety to one hundred 
years, and Heller has extended it much beyond this. 

It is quite certain that no general law applicable to all 
persons ts known, by the observance of which human life 
can be prolonged ; for persons who have drunk nothing but 
water, and others who have daily exceeded in their potations, 
have each repeatedly attained very great ages. 

It must, however, be admitted that the latter class are 
rather the exception to tlie rule, for, on examining the 
analyses of 6,201 histories of persons who are said to have 
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exceeded one hundred years of age, most of tliosc wliosc 
inodc of living U recorded are found to have been most 
abstemious livers, many of them eating very spariugly of 
animal food, some hving on vegetables only, and otliers 
drinking nothing but water. Nevertheless, one, who lived to 
the age of I02 was very intemperate, and got drunk twice 
a week ; aitd one. a lady, must be considered as intemperate 
in another way. for she lived to be 107, and, it is said, married 
thirteen husbands. 

The recorded histories to which I have alluded have been 
collected by Dr. Van Oven. They amount in number to 
6,301, and are of all ages and countries. In remarking upon 
their occasional prubable inaccuracy, he says : " I am fully 
aware that these histories may coiit;iin errors and exaggera- 
tions, and perhaps some wilful misstatements, but after having 
made due allowance for all these, enough and more than 
enough remain to justify a fair presumption that human life 
may endure much longer tlian it coinnionly does; and to 
encourage the exertions of those who desire to promote a 
healthy longevity." Such also was the opinion of Haller and 
Huffon. 

One may naturally inquire — Are there any means by 
which the duration of human life may be increased i 
Doubtless there are means by which disease and premature 
decay may be avoided ; but, as Lord Bacon observes, this 
great work is not to be accomplished by " u niorning draught 
or costly medicines;" it is a "laborious work that requires 
many kinds of remedies, and a proper continuance and 
admixture tlieieof." There is no one rule applicible to all 
men, whether referable to diet, climate, or regimen, which 
will preserve health and conduce to longevity, but there are 
many which are generally applicable. When a man has 
attained the age of forty years, is in good health and his 
oi^ns are in a state of perfect integrity, it becomes tolerably 
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clear that ttie regimen he has pursued up to this period 
lias agreed with him ; and there is no doubt that all sudden 
changes in modesnf living after that period should be adopted 
with great caution. Constitution so called, /. c, all the organs 
essential to life, being originally well-made, or organistd, or 
constructed, is the chief point in reference to loiigevity. 
Buffon is right when he says: "The duration of our life 
depends neither on climate, nor food, nor variety, but on the 
internal original good construction of onr organs," Regu- 
larity of living has a great deal to do with longevity ; it is not 
any particular kind of diet or regimen, but it is what agrees 
and nourishes. A man should ascertain what kind of food or 
drink agrees with him, and what quantity agrees with him ; 
and he should be regular in what he takes, neither committing 
an excess one day, nor living below the mark on another ; as 
he gets older, the quantities, whatever they may be, should be 
slightly diminished. This regularity of habit is extremely 
important to longevity. It is M. Reveille Parise's third rule: 
" Old men," says he, '" who spend one day like another, with 
the same moderation and the same appetites, liv always." 
It is one of the chief points insisted on by the able writer on 
Longevilyin the January numberof the Qnarterfy Reviciu. It 
is the study of self and one's own organisation, and the adapt- 
ation of food, regimen, and exercise to one's own strengtEi 
and age, that tend to preserve health and conduce to 
longevity. Few men understand this. " Few men," says La 
Rocliefniicauld, '■ know how to be old." 

" Qui n'a pas I'esprit de son age, 
Dl- son age a tous ies malheurs." — Votiairc. 

Another golden rule is to attack every malady in its 
source. There is no greater evil than a neglect of this. To 
wait in the hope that one may be better to-morrow is a 
maxim fraught with danger. 
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To pursue this subject farther would perhaps be foreign 
to the columns of a newspaper. It is sufiicient to point 
out here several sources from which, both philosophically and 
medically, most interesting information and benefit may be 
derived in reference to the "Hygiene" of longevity. I men- 
tion especially the works of M. RevetUi Parise, of Lewis 
Cornaro, of Hufeland, and the article on Longevity in the 
January number of the Quarterly Review. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

LANGSTON PARKER. 

20, Colmore Row, Feb., 1868. 
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STANZAS WRITTEN IN IMITATION OF "DON JUAN." 

In Bagdad's city once a merchant dwelt, 
I ween a very wealthy merchant he ; 
Within his Harem's %valls, from mom tfll night. 
No sounds were heard save those of revelry- 
Blest with 3 wife whose beauty did surpass 

Those of the famed Circassian's black-eyed girl. 
His riches greater than man's vast desires. 
More blest was he than sultan, king, or baldric-belted earl. 

His children lovelier than the fairies were ; 

Courted he wa.s by every bearded cadi ; 

Blest by the poor and wandering devotee. 

For noble deeds of boundless charity ; 
With every luxury that man could wish, 

By rich, by poor, by young and old caressed, 
Not all the pleasures of the day could drive 
His anxious thoughts away, when he retired to rest 

Fixed in the corner of his spacious room. 

Upon a shelf a little box there stood. 
'Tis not of any moment to the tale 

Whether 'twas made of iron or of wood ; 
Within this box a tiny hag abode, 

Who nightly visited, with horrid shriek, 
Th' affrighted merchant, and within his ear 
Harsh words did utter, such as now I speak : 
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THE ROSEBUD. 

A rosebud once in a garden grew, 

'Mid flowers of cvcrj' odour and hue 

That ope their leaves to the nioniing- dciv ; 

Her mildest showeni tlie young' spring shed 

To nourish the plant in its vernal bed ; 

The summer sim lent all its power 

To strengthen the plant in his life-giving hour; 

But scarce had the frosts of November begun. 

Or half of its race the bright autumn had run. 

When the flow'ret drooped her head and died. 

And lay scentless and dead 

On the garden's bed, 
Deprived of her blushes, her beauty, and pride. 
As frail as the rose arc the blessings we prove, 
TW endearments of friendship, the ardour of love ; 
They may smile, it is true, in prosperity's day, 
But when life's winter comes they will all fade away. 



CONCLUSION OF THE COVENANTER'S MARRIAGE DAY. 
Stranger, my tale is done; thou wilt forgive 
The humble dress these humble lines receive ; 
Their author is a rude, unlettered boy, 
Who long has wooed the Syren — poesy; 
Who loves at e'en to hear the zephyrs mild, 
Touching witli softest breatli lier harp-strings wild ; 
Now raising to a flame the poet's fire, 
Now, dying on the breeze of iiiglit. expire. 
Though he may never gain the world's acclaim, 
The critic's praise, or trumpet-breath of fame, 
Yet, could he win from one dear love-lit eye 
The crystal tear, or from one heart a sigh, 
The visionary bliss he'd part with never. 
But plant it in his heart, to bloom for ever. 
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FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO ROMANCE. 

Hail, lovely Goddess, in thy spell-wrought bower 

EUierial fancy dwells ; 
Thither she speeds at twilight's sober hour, 
And lists thy spirits from their moonlit tower. 
Or fairy-haunted dells, 
Softly sighing to the breeze 
Their soul-inspiring mitistrelsies. 
GoddcsSj teach my duteous feet 
Tc seek thy ivy-crowned retreat ; 
Far from the ken of human eye, 
Where some lone brook runs bubbling by, 
On whose velvet margent green 
Unearthly shadows oft are seen, 
Flitting in the moonbeam's light, 
Or mingling with the shade of night. 
Goddess, here 1 would recline, 
List'ning to thy lay divine 
Of Arthur, and his Table Round, 
And feasts by holy Sangreal crowned, 
Of Gawaine, and Sir Launcclot, 
The mighty wizard, Michael Scott, — 
While the pale moon, riding high. 
Chases the mist along the sky, 
Still whispVing tales of love and fear, 
To Fancy's all-attentive ear. 
She tells, beneath the spectral shade, 
Of murders done, of maids betrayed ; 
How the poor peasant, homeward bound. 
Shakes as he treads the churchyard round, 
And deems each head-embossed nave 
Some wand'ring tenant of the grave ; 
And the dull screech-owl's dismal tale 

Some penanced spirit's sad bewail. 

****** 
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FAREWELL. 

Thy presence, dear maid, is far sweeter to me 
Than the honey just stolen from the bag o' the bcc ; 
And sooner the bliss of thy lips would I prove 
Than quaff of the nectar of thundering Jove. 
The rays from thine eyes, that 5o witchingly stray. 
Are brighter than those of the great God of day ; 
Yet as mild as the light of the moon's holy beam. 
And as soft as tlie fall of the snow on the stream. 

Farewell, dearest love! though from thee I depart, 

Yet thou art alone, love, the gem of my heart. 

O'er plain, lake, or mount, and wherever I rove, 

My soul, like the needle, will turn to my love. 

When I'm gone, will thy breast heave a fond sigh for rae^ 

Whose breast borrowed all of its heaven from thee f 

If I living return, wilt thou welcome mc home? 

If dead, wilt thou drop one fond tear on my tumb ? 



HORACE, On. v, Lia. i 
"Ad Pjrrkam." 

What youth now seeks thy roseate bed. 
Beneath some time-worn grotto spread ? 
For whom, fair Pyrrha, braid you now 
Your golden hair across your ivory brow ? 

Alas! how often shall he weep 

Thy broken faith, thy passion dead ? 
As he has mourn'd when morning's tranquil deep 
Rose to the evening's storm, and all Its beauty fled. 

For me : my shipwreck's vow Is paid, 

And, on the votive tablet laid, 
My storm-drenched garments rest above, 
A grateful offering to the sea-god's love. 
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FRAGMENT. 

Away from thee how dead were bliss, 

How joyless immortality ; 
The nectar of a Houri's kiss 

Were nothing to one smile from thee ! 
Could I ascend to Eden's bowers, 

Or ride upon the shooting star. 
Or dwell within those fairy flowers, 

Whose leaves a life of perfume are: 
I could not live ; a spirit's life 

Were poor and wretched without thee ; 
My wings, my heart, would droop and die. 

If thou, my life, were not with me. 
♦ * * * * 



AD NOCTEM. 

I love the twilight's sober hour. 
The close of bright and garish day, 

When o'er the hill, or "cross the moor, 

The ploughman homeward bends his way. 

For 'tis the hour when lovers meet 
To tell their soft and dulcet tale ; 

To wander with forgetful feet. 

O'er lawn or hill, through grove or vale. 

I love to hear the vesper-bclI 
At evening teil the hour of prayer ; 

When the sweet sound, from some lone dell, 
Of shepherds reed steals on tlic air. 

I love to see the pale star peep 
From out the blue, unclouded sky, 

.'Vnd catch, with sen-ses half asleep. 
The hum of bat or drowsy fly. 
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I hail thy face, oh, lovely Night ! 

Thy shadowR leiigtliening o'er the plain. 
Thy sober, dim, religious light; 

Then, Thought, I am thine own again. 

Thine is the hour, when fancy's ray 
Opes fairy visions to the view — 

Brighter than all the b!aze of day. 
Lovelier than moonlight's silvery hue. 

Thine is the hour when music's spell 
Is stealing o'er the sleeping sea 

From spirits' lips, who love to dwell 
In twilight, but, when day dawn^, ilee. 

The rosy mom, the ruddy noon, 

Though clad in sunshine e'er so bright 

Arc nothing to the modest gloom 

That hangs around thee, beauteous Night! 



IMPROMPTU 

See! yonder music's spirit floats, 
The god of love— subduing sound ; 

Hark I didst thou hear the dulcet notes, 
That from his fairy harp resound ? 

Again I hear his dying song, 
As o'er yon azure hill he flies ; 

The glassy waves his strain prolong. 
And echo mocks his melodies. 

Whither so swiftly does he glide. 
So gaily decked and mirth-bedight ? 

At some quaint revel to preside. 

That ends but with the morning's light 
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Gay be thy revels, fairy King ; 

The fleeting moments full of glee ; 
Sweet be the airs thy lovers sing ; 

Let nought disturb their harmony. 



LINES SUGGESTED BY READING THE EPITAPH : 

JULIA . ALPINULA 

HlC . JACEO 

INFELiaS . PATRIS . INFELIX . PROLES 

DEjE . AVENTI« . SACERDOS 

EXORARE . PATRIS . NECEM . NON , POTUI 

MALE , MORI . IN . FATIS . ILLI . ERAT 

VIXI.ANNOS.XXHI 

Oh ! Alpinula, oh, thou priestess fair ! 

Famed for thy piety and filial care ; 

What eye that reads the story of that strife — 

That vain attempt to save a father's life, 

Condemned by Aulus* for no crime to die, 

Save that of prizing liberty too high — 

Will e'er refuse to drop a passing tear 

On thy ill-fated grave, thy young untimely bier ? 

Feb. 7th, 1825. 

TO A TEAR. 

Tell me, glittering Dew-drop, why 
Thou lovest to stand in beauty's eye ? 
To glisten there, a crystal treasure. 
Secret source of pensive pleasure, 
Tear of sensibility ! 

Could I embalm thy pearly dew. 
Thou child of j'oy and sorrow too, 
To me thy modest lustre bright 
Would be a source of pure delight, 
Of bliss for ever new. 

• Aiilns Ccecina. 

M 
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LINES. 
Destined to lose thee, dearest maid, 

My hopes, though young, are blighted ; 
But deep that form in mL-niory's laid. 

On which those hopes dehghted. 

The mavis' song, at close of eve, 
To me tells nought but sorrow ; 

The maid for whom to-night I grieve. 
Won't smile on me to-morrow. 

Twas ever thus. I've always seen 
My loveliest prospects perish ; 

That shrub no longer \vi!l be green. 
Which I begin to cherish. 

Rest, my dark spirit, soon to cease 
The paiijj thy bosom rending; 

Death all thy pa.ssion.s shall appease. 
Thy fcara, thy sorrows ending, 



SONNET. 

The summer sun had set ; the blue mist sailed 
Along the silent lalce ; no sojiids arose, 
Save such as haliow nature's sweet repose, 

And charm the ear of peace ! Young zephyr hailed 

In vain the shmib'riiig echo! In the grove, 

The song of night's lone baid, sweet Philomel, 
Broke not the holy calm ; the soft notes fell 

Like the low whispered vows of timid love! 

I paused in adoration ; and such dreams 
Flashed on my mind and woke luxurious tears, 
As haunt the pensive soul, intensely fraught 
With incommunicable silent tliought, 

And sympathy profound ; with fitful gleams. 
Caught from the memory of departed years. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT. 

O'er every flower that nature yields, 
To deck her garden or her fields, 
To shed its fragraiice for the great. 
Or bloom away in idle state. 
Or on tlic warrior's plume to wave. 
Or witlier upon beauty's grave, 
O'er all, one little bud shall be 
The food of love and hope to me, 
Shall bloom around my lowly cot — 
The little flower, *■ Forget-me-not." 

Lovely flow' ret, in thy bell 
The shades of absent lovers dwell ; 
]f at eve should beauty spread 
Thy withering blossoms o'er her bed, 
Their wizard power shall surely raise 
The form so loved in happier days, 
And waft to reaims of fairyland 
Tiie sleeping lovers, hand in hand. 
And when to love's and friendship's eye 
These m'sions of the night shall die, 
Thou still shalt bless the wand'rer's lot, 
And teach the words, "Forget-me-not." 

Oh ! flower, and then could you recall 
Tlie one, the dearest one of all, 
And to my sleeping pillow tell 
The words of her I love so well, 
Or picture to my dreaming sense 
That face so skilled in eloquence; 
Then, little, lowly, lovely flower, 
Thou'lt gild the wings of many an hour. 
And in my memory's greenest spot 
I'll cherish thee, " Forget-me-not" 
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FRAGMENT. 

I saw one mom tlic briglitcst flower, 

Unfolding to tltc rising sun ; 
I came at evening's lovely hour, 

The flower was there, its beauty gone. 

Th' inconstant sun had wooed its bloom, 
And cheered it with his morning ray; 

Had stolen its lustre and perfume. 
And left it now to fade away. 

Man! are not thou, too, like the beam, 
That steals the flow'rets hue and breath. 

When thy wild passion — like a dream — 
Burns out, nor leaves one spark of faith ? 

So doth the beauteous maiden love 

Her young heart's god with cverj' breath j 

Too oft that god will faithless prove, 
And leave the maid no hope but deatlL 



FAREWELL. 

Maid of my heart, a long farewell! 
The bark is launched, the billows e\vcII ; 
The vernal gales are flowing free. 
To bear me far from love and thee. 

I hate ambition's haughty name. 
The heartless pride of wealth and fame ; 
Vet now I go, through ocean's roar, 
To seek them on a distant shore. 

Can pain or peril bring relief 
To him who bears a darker grief? 
Can absence calm this fevered thrill.*" 
Ah I no, thy form will haunt me still. 
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TO . A FRAGMENT. 

****** 
Still hangs around the shadowy wood, 
Whose sounds but murmur solitude ; 
The raven's plaint, the linnet's song, 

The stock-dove's coo in grief repining, 
In mingled echoes steal along. 
The setting sun is brightly shining, 
And clouds above and hills below, 
Are brightening with his golden glow. 
Though beauty bless the landscape still, 

Though woods surround and waters lave it, 
My heart feels not the vivid thrill 
Which long ago thy presence gave it 
Mirth, music, friendship, have no tone 
Like that with which thy voice hath flown. 
And memory only now remains 

To whisper things that once delighted. 
Still, still, I love to tread those plains, 
To seek this sacred haunt benighted. 
And feel a something, sadly sweet, 

In resting on this mossy seat. 

* * * * * * . 



TO MY FRIEND. 

Loved friend, may this eventful day, 
This day of hope, of joy, of fear. 

Be gilded by the brightest ray 

That happiness can give thee here. 

When the evening sun shall shine 
On vernal beds, the winter past. 

Thee may this day returning find 
Richer in blessings than the last. 
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May all the calm that love can give. 
The smile that friendship can awake. 

The joys the pure in heart receive. 
Be thine, and of thy board partake. 

When love shall droop, and friendship dt^ 
And death o'er this world cast his shade ; 

May'st thou ascend to realms on high, 
To joys that never, never fade. 



FRAGMENT. 

****** 
Still on the lake's calm surface lay 
The last red beam of the fading day ; 
Through the leaves of the forest the sun ever shining 
Left his kiss on the withering leaf reclining. 
The note of the bird from tlie briar still told 
Of days once happy, of joys grown old ; 
When every sound of eve could awaken 
To bliss the young heart, now sad and forsaken ; 
When the nightingale's trill, on the breeze borne along, 
O'erpowered my soul, like the heavenly song 
Of a child of light, whose accents are given 
To welcome the erring one home to her heaven. 
But now my heart is cold and chill, 
And menior)' to my fancy still 
Brings back the day — the night — of peace, 
When all was love, and hope, and joy. 
But now, 'tis gone : no death like this. 
Which wakes tlie pang of love gone by, 
Which wrings the tortured, madd'ning brain — 
The throb of woe. the start of pain, 
When all is dark and drear again. 

* * ^c * * * 
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CHRISTIAN AND MOOR. 

A STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

I am of fair Italia's earth ; 

To her I owe my life, my birth ; 

That land of all that can invite 

Him who enjoys the hue of night — 

Or the bright blue of cloudless skies — 

Or witching glance of ladies' eyes — 

Her Painters foremost are of all 

That seek the raptured eye to enthrall, 

And on the panel's empty space 

Fix each fair form in deathless grace, 

Or knightly head, or traits divine, 

For palace-hall, or holy shrine. 

Her Sculptors, with creative art, 

Bid from the Parian marble start 

Forms than Jove's self that grander seem — 

More beauteous still than Paphos' queen. 

Her Poets have the subtle power, 

Whether in grief's or passion's hour. 

The heart to soothe, the mind to calm. 

To steep the sense in heavenly balm — 

While Music's sons such sounds supply, 

As melt the soul to ecstasy ; 

And bear her from this nether earth. 

To those fair realms that gave them birth. 

The flowers that in her gardens rise 

Bloom like the flowers of Paradise ; 

The rills that from her mountains break, 

Flow bright and sparkling as the lake 

Drank by the faithful, when they're given 

To taste the ecstatic bliss of heaven. — 
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"Twos to defend such joys as these, 
Young Leon left to cross the seas : 
A youth of daring soul was he ; 
His breast inflamed with diivalry ; 
No maiden yet, with all the power 
That beauty has in twilight's bower. 
Had waked one pang in his free heart, 
That did not with the morn depart. 
Joyful he mounts the vesscrs side, 
That gaily Boats on summer tide. 
With heart elate, and courage high. 
To conquer Moorish piracy. 
His vessel leaves the crowded strand, 
His native, lovely, fruitful land ; 
In many a danger he will be. 
Or e'er again that land he see. 
Ah I Leon, little didiit thou think 
When first thou sail'dst on ocean's brink, 
That thou shouldst go to other skies 
To find a maid whose sparkling eyes 
Could chain a heart, till now so cold, 
In nought but war and virtue bold, 
And leave the maidens of thine own 
Without a tear, a sigh, a moan. 
Some twice five days their bark had been 
Ploughiiig^ the deep, deceitful main ; 
When with a bold and watchful eye, 
A speck within the mist they spy; 
Quite motionless at first, but now 
Tis moving towards their vessel's prow. 
What can it be? It laiger grows. 
It is — it is — their Moorish foes! 
And, waving in the sunbeam bright, 
They now espy their hue of night. 
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Dreadful and dark as is the tomb, 

And murderous as the pirates' home. 

Nearer, and nearer still, tlicy are — 

Now one and all prepare for war; 

Tlmt wliich at first appeared a £peck, 

Seems now a bark with crowded deck. 

The Christians mark, with certain ken, 

The turbancd head, and yataghan ; 

Young Leon in the midst appears : 

If aught of doubt, or servile fears, 

Rise in a comrade's heart, he shows 

That how's the hour to smite their foes, 

And set their pining brethren free 

From Selim and from slavery. 

What shout was tliat ? The ships have joined ; 

I hear their war-cries on the wind ! 

With vows to saints, and prayers to heaven, 

And curses loud, the skies are riven I 

The battle rages now amain. 

Now Whites, now Moors, the vantage gain ; 

Urave Leon seeks, with eager view, 

Tlie leader of the Moorish crew, 

The noble Selim — shame that he 

A friend should be to slavery ! 

A braver never wielded sword, 

Or broke, once pledged, his sacred word — 

With turbaned head and visage dark. 

Leon now boards the Moorish bark; 

Tried by the force of many a shock, 

Tlie grappltngs at that moment broke ; 

The vessels part, and, in the brine. 

Friends, foes, alike, together twine ; 

And shouts of drowning wretches rise 

In one loud clamour to the skies. 
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l^on alone, of all the band, 
A captive borne to foreign strand, 
Tugging perforce at Corsair's oar, 
Mourns for the land he left before ; 
No friend, no countryman is nigh. 
To catch his bosom's rending sigh ; 
Each wish of daring manhood crost, 
Blighted his hope, his freedom lost I 



* • ♦ * * 

*Ti's evening ! Over ocean's bed 
No sound disturbs him, save the tread 
Of sentinel, or wild seamew 
That screaming round the mast-head flew; 
Or the dull breaking of the tide 
Against the vessel's polished side. 
Dreary, despairing, all alone. 
He pensive eyes the rising moon 
Emeiging from her cloudy fold, 
And tipping every wave with gold. 
Ah ! how he joyed that moon to see 
In his own land of liberty ! 
Beneath whose calm and holy ray 
The serenader sang his lay. 
And vesper hymn from fretted nave 
Stole sweetly o'er tlic sleeping wave. 
Day followed irigiit, and night the day ; 
The moon still kept her watery way ; 
Nothing appeared to glad the eye, 
Save the calm deep, or cloudless sky. 
Warmer, more sultry, grows the breeze 
That sweeps across these eastern seas ; 
No land can bear the scorching ray 
That Phosbus shoots at middle day. 
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The crew at ncKjntide all retire 
Before the Gheber's god of fire, 
Nor dare Eigain his gaze to see, 
Till he has clothed the radiant sea 
In one bright sheet of burnished gold. 
Almost too glorious to behold ; 
And sinking to his coral bower, 
He frees the seaman from his power, 
Leaving the skies in garments bright. 
That scarcely fade till morning's light. 
Leon beheld with raptured eye 
This glory of the eastern sky ; 
He ne'er before had seen the sun. 
His daily course of glory run. 
In half this beauty sink to rest. 
In half these clouds of glory drest, 
Or deck his skies in such a smile 
As that which gilds the Corsair's Isle. 
Again the morn, in sunshine bright. 
Has driven away the shades of night ; 
Again the mists of twilight grey 
Have melted into dawning day : 
The Pirate's isle appears in view. 
Begirt with waves of azure hue. 
And flinty breast of barren rock. 
The force of Christendom might mock. 
Corsairs have hearts, and joy to prove. 
The danger past, their homes of love ; 
Again to hear the heaving sigh. 
To see the tearful, lovelit eye. 
To taste a rapturous parent's bliss. 
In the returning welcome kiss ; 
To embrace the prattling, chubby babe, 
An infant left, in cradle laid ; 
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To have their hopes, their joys, tlicir fears. 
Answered by warring smiles and tears; 
And every blessing to receive, 
Their own fireside and dear ones give. 

" Swifter, still swifter, strike the oar ; 
For see, quick crowding to the shore, 
Our wives, our loves, our daughters come. 
To ivelcome our returning home." 
Swirtcr they strike the plashing oar, 
The bark now glides along the shore, 
And drops her anchor in a bower 
Defended from the noon-tide power 
Of the fierce sun. by twining leaves 
Of jasmine and acacia trees. 
The daring Selim, first to land, 
Hastens before his pirate band. 
And, throwing off his sable vest. 
Gives out these orders to the rest — 

" Bring forth the Christian prisoner, he 
My share of tiiis day's work shall be ; 
A slave my daughter LiUa wants, 
To tend her flowers, and watch her plants. 
To prune her verdant evening bowers, 
And nurse her spring-buds and her flowers; 
Then the remaining booty share. 
Stow safe the bark in arbour there ; 
See that her planks are close and tight, 
And that no injury in the night 
She has sustained. When done all this, 
Give the fast fleethig hours to bliss." — 
Leon was now before him brought, 
Buried in deep and an.xious thought, 
With downcast head, and measured pace. 
His every motion fraught with grace ; 
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'Twas not for him to trembling stand 
Hcforc the plundering Corsair band. 
Or e'en one symptom show of fear. 
Though their dread chief was present there. 
He raised his head, was strucic to see 
A figure of such majesty, 
Ciad in capote of darkest red, 
The Moorish turban on his head, 
A silver crescent, glittering bright. 
The corsair's day-star in the light. 
Upon his brow is seen to nod. 
The symbol of his faith, his God ', 
His faithful sabre by his side. 
In many a 6crcc encounter tried, 
Suspended by a chain of gold, 
That round htm hung in graceful fold — 
In truth he looked a pirate chief, 
Though blai]ched with care his hiiggard cheek. 
His eye deep sunk, his very scowl 
That almost seemed to threat the soul. 
Stranger to fear, brave Leon stands, 
Waiting the corsair^ehiers command.s, 
The motion of whose very hand 
Could send his captive to the land 
Of wailing ghosts, and dark despair. 
E'er he could frame his Hps to prayer. 
A better fate waits Leon now — 
So says the corsair's clearing brow — 
" Christian, be this thine only care, 
To keep within yon garden tair ; 
Its precincts but one yard o'erpast, 
Tliat very moment is thy last. 
Obey our voice, and thou shalt share 
Our heart, our friendship, and our fare." 
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If aught could charm a captive's mind, 

'Twould be the sweetness of a wild 

So full of nature's joys as this, 

Embodying every earthly bliss; 

Each shrub, each plant, each tree, each flower, 

That owns the sun or moonbeam's power. 

Choicest of every clime is here — 

The acacia, with her yellow hair ; 

The passion-flower that opes by day 

To catch the sun's enlivening ray, 

Yet scorns to show her beauty bright 

To the unhallowed glance of night ; 

The rose, too, with her blushing cheek ; 

The lily, in her garment meek ; 

The violet, that is only found 

By the sweet scent she throws around; 

The tulip, in her gaudy dress, 

Adds to its radiant lov-eliness ; 

The nightingale, concealed i' tli' twine 

Of sweetbriar and of eglantine, 

Utters her plaintive, thrilling song. 

That the o'erhanging cliffs prolong. 

The humming-bird, with purple breast, 

And many another of golden crest ; 

And motlis of every varied hue, 

From flower to flower unwearied flew, 

With colours so divinely bright, 

That the air seemed one blaze of light — 

Bright creatures born of Phoebus' ray. 

Their life to close with close of day-^ 

Sure fitter prison this would prove 

For some fair votary of young love, 

Than for a rover of the sea 

To spend his days of slavery. 
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Weary with brooding o'er his grief, 

He hastes to give it some relief, 

And for the present end his woes, 

By sinking into calm repose. 

The cosy curtains of a tent. 

Which seem as they were only meant 

For some fair daughter of the sky, 

Invite him, careless strolling by. 

To rest his weary limbs awhile, 

Free from the sunbeam's dazzling smile ; 

The witchery of the scene had stole 

Deep into Leon's ardent soul ; 

The sultry enervating breeze, 

That, wanton, kissed the spicy treeS; 

With murmur soft of distant deep, 

Soon lulled the slave to balmy sleep. 



The sun was shedding his last beam. 
O'er mosque, and minaret, and stream^ 
And shining through the curtains nigh, 
Scared the soft God from Leon's eye ; 
His ear had caught a murmuring sound 
And, kneeling near him on the ground, 
A maid he saw, with hands and eyes 
Uplifted towards the evening skies — 
A maid, a beauteous Moslem maid. 
As her dark eye and dress betrayed ; 
Her glossy ringlets decked her brow, 
As doth the shadow mountain-snow ; 
Her eye was lit with holy light, 
Her face in calm devotion bright, 
The crucifix before her there 
Proclaimed the maid _engaged in prayer. 
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Her vesper services now o'er, 
She rose to seek her own sweet bower ; 
When floating on the stilly air, 
Leon's soft voice assailed her ear : 
" Stay, beauteous maiden, if thy birth 
Claims kindred with this lower earth, 
And as that cross would seem to tell. 
Thou lovest our Virgin passii^ well. 
Fly not, sweet vision ! deigii to hear 
A captive's woes, a Christian's prayer." 
" What art thou ? " cried the astonished maid, 
" That com'st at this dread hour of shade, 
With prying, bold, unhallowed eye. 
My evening orison to spy ? 
Art thou from some angelic sphere — 
Some offspring of dark night and fear — 
Some beauteous soul, deceitful grown — 
Some spirit of the starry home — ? " 



Here leave we Leon for awhile. 

Stretched in the arms of night's soft God, 
Within the corsair's sea-girt isle : — 
If friends upon his slavery smile. 

Or deign with an approving nod. 
To lend a pitying ear and say, 
" Poet, proceed," — why then I may ; 
If not, 'twill be my greatest care. 
To let him sleep for ever there ! 
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IMAGINATIVE WANDERINGS. 
****** 
How sweet to sit in musing mood 
J[n some Alpine solitude, 
What time the dewy breath of eve 
Shall teach the pensive soul to grieve ; 
When the sun's last fading ray 
O'er lake and mount has died away, 
And his lingering beam has drest 
The fading colours of the west 
In ruddy light, like that which glows 
In the bell of the half-blown eastern rose. 
Now comes the witching hour of night ; 
Beneath the holy, pale star-light, 
Softly on the night-breeze dying, 
The lovers' whispered tale is sighing. 
From the lattice, sweetly gleaming. 
Beauty's bright-eyed glance is beaming 
On him below, who swears that never 
Her image from his heart shall sever ; 
That, when away his course he's steering. 
She is the star his dull path cheering ; 
That never one will come before him 
Loved like her who now hangs o'er him ; 
While the scarce-heard convent bell 
Shall echo down the mountain dell. 
And whisper on the stilly air 
The quiet hour most meet for prayer. 
Now upon the soft gale ringing. 
Hark ! the vesper hymn is singing ; 
And the solemn service pealing 
Softly o'er the hill-side stealing. 
«♦**** 

N 
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AU is silent now again. 

Save the solitary strain, 

That faintly greets tlie listening ear. 

From the wayworn muleteer, 

As he plods his mountain road. 

To gain hia scanty livelihood, 

With nought to cheer his weary way. 

Throughout the solitar>' day. 

How welcome, when the sun is set. 

And dew the closing flower has wet, 

Is the patcli of verdant green, 

That sometimes 'mid the rock is seen. 

And the cot with woodbine drest. 

The haven of his nightly rest. 

When the peasant's toil is done, 

And the triiling pittance won ; 

Then free from care, and fear, and strife, 

Wliat equals here the goatherd's life ? 

His maiden then, with artless smiles 

And featest foot his eye beguiles; 

While some more accomplished swain, 

Who has the city splendour seen, 

With mantle negligently hung, 

And o'er his back his guitar flung, 

And on his forehead deftly set. 

The drooping plume of his barrette. 

Whispers some wild romantic ditty 

To one dear maid who loves to pity — 

Who, with every sense absorbed, 

At each passion-breathing word. 

With sigh suppressed and glistening eye, 

Listens soft and silently. 
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And now from tlie fir-clad mountain height, 

Let us speed our course to the cloudless sky. 
Where the bright eyes tliat sparkle are brightest at night, 

To the clime of romance, fair Italy. 
Oh, this is the land that the young poet loves— 

The land of wild and passionate tliought — 
Where the song and the sigh that awaken her groves, 

With rapturous ardour of passion are fraught. 
Here beneath her balmy eve, 

And ruby tints around that glisten. 
Lovers oft their tales sliall weave, 

And dark-eyed beauty love to listen. 

Here shall the maiden laughing twine 
Her wreaths of flowerets half-divine, 
To grace the lute whose fairy sound, 
When everything is still around, 
Breathes enchanting melody 
From her flower-wrought canopy. 

Oh ! I have watched beside a cot, 

With honeysuckle circled o'er, 
And marked upon that lovely spot 

Each flower that -sprang beside its door; 
And I have seen the primrose bright 

Unfold her modest, blushing lea/, 
To kiss the balmy breeze of night. 

Or woo the zephyr's fragrant breath. 



And I have seen within this bower, 
Daily at many a vesper hour, 
A maiden rich in loveliness, 
With pallid cheek and raven tress, 
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And her' dark eye divinely bright. 

Big with a wild and wandering light; 

But once the kindling dawn would trace 

The smile of pleasure o'er her face, 

And she would seize, with hurried hand. 

Tlic lute Uiat hung from silken band. 

And on her lap unnoticed lay — 

As though sonic transitory ray 

From heaven's own fire, had sudden stole 

Within her sympathetic soul, 

That, Memnon-like, bui'st forth in songl 

****** 



TO THE VALLEY OF THE DOVK. 

Along thy valley, oh, enchanting Dove, 

I oft have roamed, when, to my youthful breast. 

Thy lucid stream that foamed and bubbled o'er 

Its bed of rock, told nought but tales of joy! 

No»v, hardly showing to the eye a ripple 

Upon its placid cheek, as in some deep 

And reedy pool it slumbered — now, again, 

Fretting and wailing like a wayward child. 

Oft have I marked, in noonday languor stretched. 

The speckled trout — the monarch of the brook. 

Watching with eager eye the silly moth — 

Now floating on the stream, and then, aloft, 

Sporting in eddying circles in mid-air; 

Till, half afraid to seize the wished-for prize, 

Scared by the ripple of the silver wave 

Over some jutting stone — till tliat the sun 

Is shrouded by some dark o'er-passing cloud — 

With one decisive whirl he takes the fly ; 

But dearly pays he for such short-lived pleasure 
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By an untimely death. Yon summer cloud. 
Fringing the summits of the barren hills. 
Seems like the garment of some child of tight, 
Flung o'er it. as a mark on that loved spot 
To which he may return, when Evening sheds 
Her loveliest twilight o'er this peaceful vale! 
Who docs not love, at setting sun, to be 
Beneath the shade of some o'erhanging cliflf, 
And see the cattle in thy limpid stream 
Assuage their tltirst, and lave the sides that smart 
With gadfly's sting? In this sweet wilderness. 
The passions that make wild the human breast 
Are never known ; the humbte dxvellers here 
Bask in the pleasures of the golden age. 
At dawn of morn, ro trumpet here is heard, 
Nor the shrill clang of .-iOuUinspiring war! 
No sound disturbs the silence of the air. 
Save the sweet song of laverock's early flight. 
Or the liind's whistle as to work he plodi^. 
Could I but ride, on wide outstretched wings, 
Like to the spirit of our sainted bard, 
Hid in the covering of a foggy cloud — 
Or, when the daylight dies beyond tlie west. 
Could sail upon the moonbeam's flickering ray— 
I would be found within this sacred vale, 
Seated upon some green and flowery knoU, 
Watcliing ttie twinklings of the polar star, 
Reflected on thy smooth and glassy breast. 
Dovedale, farewell t I never more may sec 
Thy river or thy rocks, within whose range 
IVe spent the happiest hours of childhood's days. 
Blest with the presence of those friends I love. 
But wheresoe'er I roam — whether I spend 
My days in grief or joy — my soul will cast 
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A longing, wishful look on thy dear vale ! 
Atid as the sun, sinking to wonted rest, 
Throws an expiring beam on those loved hills. 
He late had lighted with his morning ray ; 
So may my friends, when they shall wander here, 
Amongst thy verdant bowers — Oh ! may they cast 
One kindly thought on him, in boyhood's days 
Who penned these humble lines t 



TO MARY. 

They told me woman's love was frail. 
And fickle as the summer gale ; 
I turned to gaze on ^3ary■s eye — 
The shrine of my idolatry. 

They told me Mary's love would cease, 
At foUys whim, or youth's caprice ; 
Yet still upon my ear would dwelt 
The sigh that blessed our last farewell. 

They sought to wake ambition's pride ; 
They proffered me a wealthier bride ; 
Great Heaven ! Could I resign for tliis. 
My Mary's smile — my Mary's kiss i 

Ever the pearly lustre shone 
In Mary's eye for me alone ; 
Her silver accents still would say, 
" My love is thine, though thou'rt away." 

Wilt thou, dear Mary, live for me, 

For me alone, as I for thee ? 
Thou wilt — deceit can never share 
A breast so pure, a brow so fair. 
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Thou wilt not blast, in love's young day. 
Thy lover's hopes ; nor cast away 
That love so cherished, and so true. 
That breathes, and lives, and dies for you ! 



THE SUICIDE. 

A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 

(From The Analyst, March, 1835; vol. ii, No. 8, p. 89.) 

I stood beside the thronged hotel : 

Shrouded in dust, and fleet, 
A chariot, with four coal-black steeds, 

Rolled thundering up the street 
And out there strode a lordly man : 

And haughtily he bowed. 
As doffed their hats, and shrunk aside. 

The dense and wondering crowd. 

That pageant and its gloomy lord, 

Methinks I see them now : 
The crest shone on his glittering gear. 

And pride was on his brow. 
And yet, beneath that calm, cold look 

Of apathy and scorn, 
I traced the workings of a soul 

By guilt and anguish torn. 

I hied me to my lonely couch ; 

But slumber came not near : 
Strange phantasies disturbed my brain ; 

The death-watch smote my ear. 
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I turned from side to side ; but still, 
Whene'er I wooed repose. 

In fearful gutse, before raine eyes. 
That lordly phantom rose. 

At length, to coot my burning brow, 

I sought the midnight air : 
The moon shone sweetly on the court ; 

And all was peaceful there. 
Beneath the ray, creation lay, 

Slumbering in Hglit and rest, 
Save my dark spirit, and the heart 

That throbbed witliin my breast. 

As thus I mused, upon the wall 

There gleamed a lurid flash. 
A loud explosion followed : 

From the shattered window-sash 
The blue smoke slowly curled aloft. 

Ere I could draw my breath, 
One deep faint groan ro.se on my car ; 

And all was still as death. 

Straight to the stranger's slecping-room 

Instinctively I ran ; 
And met, just from his slumber roused, 

The half-dressed waiting-man. 
One moment brief, the barricade 

Our mustered force withstood : 
And there— the lordly SUICIDE 

Lay weltering in his blood. 
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EPIGRAM. 
(From ThtAnalytti March, 1835, p. 134.) 

" Oh, Doctor, you're thinking of mischief, I vow," 
Cried Anne, " by the arch smile that plays on your brow." 

" Yes, yes, my sweet friend," quoth the Doctor, " 'tis true : 
I was thinking of mischief, when thinking oi you." 



THE END. 
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